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\HE fabjeats’ mot difficult of inveftigation: ate: unidodbt- 
] edly. the phenoména of the” Human mind 3. thofe -initri= 
‘cate ebolutions.of thought that are performed bey yond : t le 
mits of corporeal: perception, ahd which: the. ederfanting ng 
can contémplate ‘only in tranfient and? interrupt 
fies. ‘ - Speculations of this. kind muff b6°in their nitere pide 
liarly abftrufe; as in conducting ‘them, either” the ’ foul’is at 
the fame time the objed and “author of its Own enquiries)'or 
purfues them by obfervations’ thade’ With’ the, minutefteattens 
tion on the internal emotions of ‘othets?)* On theles accounts 
the fubject of the prefent!effay Nas" hitherto! been’ batfightly — 
and cafually mentioned by fuch'writers-as have treated) ofthe 
{ciehce of hitman’ natife, ahd it has beéti‘ left to rhe ingenious 
author of a former’ prodd@ion * to trace this: in{piridg: princi- 
ple of ‘the fotil through its moft fetter mazes, by thes force-of 
difcernment and refietion. Dr, Gerard has reduced thevearis 
ous and eccentric ‘operations’ Of genius” toa repular fyftem, 
and inveftigated the &condmy of ' the nztale comes with aidegree 
of precifion almoft'equal to whiat cari be aditptayed in fabjects 
the moft obvious’ to’ ‘enquiry. HE Sam ou 
This volume’ is’ divided into Nice. pate, int’ the fit of which 
the author treats ofthe nature of genitis, foudding | his earlieft 


“e An Effay-on Talte, ' re Ry ee fh 
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242 Gerard’s Effay on Genius, 

refearches in afcertaining its province and criterion. The ex- 
ertions of genius, he obferves, can never be complete or ree 
gular, when any of the intelle€tual powers is remarkably dew 
feétive. It is influenced by them all; but conftitutes, mever- 
thelefs, one of the intelle€tual powers, and is diftinguifhable 


from the reft. He remarks; that this talent is frequently con- 
founded with mere capacity, from which, however, it is totally 
different. 

* Génius, fays he, is préperly the fatulty of iAvention 3) by(meantd 
of éhicha m : is qualified for making “new didovivies in Meienied, 
or for producing original works of art. We may afcribe tafte, 
judgment, or knowledge, toa man who is incapable of invention 5 
but we cannot reckon him a man of genius. In order to determine, 
how far-he merits this character, we muft enquire, whether-he-has 
difcovered any new principle, in fcience, or inyehted any new art, 
or carried thofe arts which are already prattifed, to ‘a higher de- 
gree of perfection, than former mafters? Or,;~ whether, at leatt, 
he has, in matters of {cience, improved on the difcoveries of his 
predeceffors, and reduced principles formerly known, to a greater 
degree of fimplicity and coafiftence; or traced them through a train 
of confequences hitherto unknown? Or, inthe arts, defigned fome 
new Work, different from thofe of his predeceflars, though not 
perhaps excelling them? Whatever falls. fhort of this, is feryile 
imitation, or a dull effort of plodding induftry, which, as not im. 
plying invention, ¢an be deemed .no proof’of genius, whatever ca 
pacity, fkill, or diligence it spay evidence, But if a-man fhows in- 
vention, no intellectual defeéts which his performance may’ betray, 
can forfeit his claim to genius. - His invention maybe irregular, 
wild, undifciplined ; but ttill it is regarded as an infallible mark, of 
real natural genius: and the degree of this faculty, that. we afcribe 
to him,.is always in proportion.to our eftimate of the novelty, the 


4 


difficulty, or the dignity of, his inventions.” | 

To confirm the juftnefs of the idea affixed to genius in this 
paffage,. Dr. Gerard mentions the examples of feveral of the 
ancient poets, who are univerfally acknowledged to have pof- 
fefled this quality in an eminent degree, on account of their, 
extraordinary invention. In all the arts and fciences likewife, 
he further obferves, invention is the peculiar province of ge- 
nins, and the only certain teft of its exiftence: in fupport of 
which remark, he alfo. produces the names of celebrated 
perfons. bens eo : | 

Oor: author,.next enquires what faculty of the mind it is, — 
thapqualifies a.man for invention, which is, admitted to be 
the criterion, of genius ;, and this he juftly determines to be, 
the imagination, from a review of its province, and thofe of 
the other’ mental powers. Mere’ imagination, however, he 
obferves, cannot conftitute genius, fince without the affiftance 
of any other faculty;-it-would run into extrayagancies un~ 


worthy of the name of invention. | 
o § A man, 
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Gerard’) Efay in Gintas. 243 
\® Avmany proceeds’ he,” who thrdws oat’ indigefted notions, con 
tradictory pofitions, trite and sdlgatfenthtiestys ot FoON ay whi rilieet 
is not faid to have agEE i but is emeparents ‘for af 
having avoided.them, As. fi chas an, indire&t, dependence both 
oh feate gay yy fi , sich je ie eives the fir elementsaf 
dll its conceptions. fo when, it. exerts itl in the) way. of genius, 
it has an immediate connexion. with judgment,.which ‘mui con 
” ftantly attend it, and correct and. regulate its, fuggeltions.: :This! 
connexion is fo intimate, thata man can fearce-be faid-to have: 
invented till he has-exercifed his judgment. But fill it is ttue:that; 
imagination invents, and judgment, only f{crutinizes and, deter, 
mines concériiing what it has invented. It is imagination that prox: 
duces genius; the other intellectual. faculties lend their affiftancesta: 
rear the offspring of imagination to maturity. ,, It is alfo true, that 
iu matters of. fpeculation, imagination refigns, its difcoveries into: 
the hands of reafon, fooner than in, the arts, and leaves.it more'tat . 
finith. Yet.it always fupplies the fubjeét on which reafon ‘is to’ 
work, . Without judgment, imagination would, be extravagant;’ 
but without imagination, judgment, could do wep 5 A bright: 
and vigorous imagination joined, with a very moderate j 9 
will produce. genius, incorreé, it ma be, but fertileiand. \extem-: 
five: but the nic Rind gest unattended with,a gdod,imagination, 
cannot beftow a dngle park of genius, It will form good: fenfe; it, 
will enable 4 man to perceive every.defect and error inthe difcos! 
veriés of others ; but it cannot qualify him. for, fupplying thefe dex! 
feéts, or for being himielf the author of anyinew invention, Ay 
man of mere jadgment, is effentially different from.a man of ; 7 
The former can employ his reafon only,on. fubjeGs that ‘are pros 
vided by others; but, the latter can, provide fubjects) for. bimfeliy’ 
This ability is owing fdlely to his, pofiefing a. comprebenfive imas« 
gination, which the former wants,’ . vy ‘ut Blows 


The leartied author afterwards elucidates in what smanver.; 
genitis arifés “from the imagination, , The iJatter faculty, hes 
obferves, can connect ideas: by relations whieh «dit ‘not wecome? 
pany their, original perception ‘in the mihd;' arid’ Often’ unites 
ideas whofe archetypes weret otally remote from each other., He; 
remarks, that in this operation, however,.the fancy. is not ea- 
pricious of irregular, but forthe molt part a&s ini conformity” 
to géneral and eftablifhed taws. ‘ That thete‘are. ‘certaitt qua-' 
lities. by which: ideas originally unconneéed introduce each. . 
other tothe’ mind ; “and” from. this affociating., power of. the: 
imagiiation it will be found, that. genius :entively derives its” 
origin, .Affociation, he remarks; being'a work of the’ fancwy!” 
commonitto alli men, it: difplays itfelf it every individual ‘in. 
many inftances: ‘Bot theft ‘tranfient, flathes of, imagination. 
imply not real’ genius, which, as he obfervess is’ fomething» 
more permanent and uniform, and requires'an’unéoméfnon ‘vi-* © 
gour'of the affociating power, He lays it’ dow ‘'as'4 ptinciple, * 
that the imagination neceffary for producing genius, muft: be. 
comprehenfive, regular, and a@tive, and this pofition he: il-* 
luftrates by a variety of juft obfervations on each of thofe- 

2 qua- 






































144 Gerard’s Effay om Genius. 

qualities. We doubt not that our readers will, be. gratified by 
prefenting them with part. of. what the: author: advances on 
this curious. fabje@, ts {3 S00) t 

‘ There is im the humam mind ‘a ‘‘ftrong propenfity to make ex- 

curfions; which may naturally be-expeéfed to ‘exert arfelf molt in 
thofe who have the greateft quicknefs and compafs of imagination. 
If it be indulged without reierve,’it Will produce incoherent med- 
leys, fantattical rhapfodies, or” udifiéaning reveries. Often, how-, 
ever, thie bye roadé of affociation, as we may cero them, lead to- 
rich and unexpected regions, give occafion to noble fillies of ima-, 
gination, and proclaim an‘uncommon forte of ‘genius able to pe-, 
netrate through unfrequented ways ta fy. 9 beautiful concep- 
tions... This is’ the character of Pinas? nias, the‘ boldnefs of, 
which more than compenfates for its irtégalarity.~ TWe trueft ge-. 
nius is in hazard of fometimes funhing into faperfluities, and will, 
find oceafion to prume ‘the luxutiante, and rectify the diforder of. 
Ms firft conceptions. But this faculty can’ never e reckoned per-, 
fect, till it has acquired’ a capacity of avoiding them in_mofk cafes. , 
It muft fupply a large ftock; an@ at the fare time manage it with 
economy. While it produces all that is neceffary, it mutt evite alk 
that is fuperfluous. nd 5 ec ad 

_4 Thus to render genius Complete, fertility and regularity of ima- 
gination, mutt be united. Their daion forms that boundiels pene- \ 
tration which charaéterifes*true: genius. By their union they will 
be both improved: the one will give us an ample choice ; the other 
will prevent our chéice from being perplexed with neediefs malti~. 


' plicity.. An extemfive imagination, imprefled with a frong affo- 


ciation of the defign, and regulated by it, will draw out from the. 
whole compas of nature, the faitablile ideas, without attending to 
anyother. In ftudying the works of a great genius, we can fearce 
avoid fuppofing, that all poffible conceptions have been explicitly 
expofed to his view, and fubjected ta his choice. ,-The appofite im2- 
térials ave collected in-as great abundance, and Preiser with: as 
great propriety, a8 if this had been 'the cafe: and yet, perbaps, no 
others ideas, have ocemrred*to him; but thofe whrelr he has ufed. 
They, and they.alene, have,been. prefented with entire) propriéty, 
by the regularity of a comprehenfive imagination retajning” fight-of 
the defign through all the fteps of its progrefs.’ .) . ..., ; 

=‘) Whenever a fine: imagination potieflés healthful vigour, it 
wil) be continually iiarting hints, and pouring in comceptions upon 
the mind...As toon.as.any.ef |them appears, fancy, withthe wre | 
moft alertnefs, places them in every light, and enables as/to purfue: 
them through all their confequences, that we may be.able to.de- 
termine, whether they will promote the defign which. we- have in 
eye, This activitysof imagination, by which it darts with the 
quicknets of lightning, through ail poffible-views of theideas which: 
are prelented, ariles trom the Jame, perfeGtion of the aflociating 
principles, which produces the other qualities of genius/|.Thete: 
principles are’ fo’ vigorous, that they will not allow the mind to be 
unemployed for aanoment, and at the fame time conitantly fuggeft 
the defign ofthe;worky as the point to which ail this employment 
tends. A faite agility of imagination produces mere ufelefs mefing, 
of endlefs fevéries, and hurries a man over large fields; without 


any fettled aim: ‘bat true genius purfues a fixt direction, and em- , 


ployssits ‘a¢tivity in continnally ftarting {ach conceptions as not 
euly arile,from the prefent idea, bué allo terminate m the general © 
S fub~ 
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Hee Gerard’s Effay on Geniut, 0 os 245 
“fabjeét: and though a thoufand atrangements of: the conceptions 
which it ftarts, thould fail .of anfwering the intention, it is'inde- 
fatigable in trying new arrangements, till it can happily accomplify 
one that anfwers it. . Whenever am: image or a fentiment occurs ta 
the poet or the orator, imagination fets jit in every pofible. light, 
enables him to-conceive its genuine effeét, and thus puts it in his 
power to judge, whether it. ought to be rejected or retained. "A 
philofopher, no :fooner thinks of an experiment or an argunient, 
than imagination, by reprefenting‘it in every attitude, enables him 
to determine, what will be its force, and whether it will be to bis 
purpofe.. In this manner-the reftlefs activity of imagination quickly 
conftructs a, fort of «model by which we may form idea of the 
work, befare. we proceed to execute it. 7 She 
« This activity ef imagination is of great importance to genius, 
Genius may indeed, in fome degree, exit without it; imagination 
may be comprebenfive when it isexerted, and correét, and yet not 
active. But without activity, genius will never exert itfelf, oe 
when excited and puthed forward by fome external caufe ; activity 
of fancy is like an internal ftimulus, which will not allow genius 
to lie idle or dormant, but jmakes it, eperate. {pontaneoufly and 
with conftancy. Without it, invention would at beft be very flow. 
Even after materials were fuggefted, their propriety could not be 
judged of, ¢ill aétual trial were made of their pofitions and effects, 
at a great expence of ‘time and labour: and as fuch trial would’be 
extremely tedious and difficult,,we would either take, up with the 
firft view or pofition that occurred, or relinquith all attempts, dif- 
couraged by the profpeét of that fatigue which mult attend the im- 
“ieheenpe of our plan. But when fancy is expeditious in. exhi- 
iting every poffible arrangement of our conceptions, it quickly 
puts it in our power to perceive all their confequences and relations 
fo our fubjeét, and enables us eafily to make a choice, and {oon to 
Zinith our invention.’ ! 
Having thewa how the imagiaation produces genius, fo far 
as regards the cdlleétion, and even the choice of fit materials 
for any propofed difcovery, the author proceeds to evince that 
the difpofition of materials is neceflarily implied in the idea of 
invention. Without this point being edtablifhed, the power 
of the imagination in producing genius, would be greatly de- . 
fective, and the interpofition of feme other faculty of the 
mind become requifite for the purpofe ; but the doGer main; 
tains, by the cleareft reafoning on the mental oeconom y, that 
the. imagination contributes very much to the-difpofition of every 
. work of genius. | : ; 
The fubfequent fe@ion treats of the influence of judgment 
upon genius. oe : | 
« Though genius, fays he, be properly a comprehenfive, regular, 
and aétive imagination, yet it can never attain perteétion, or exert 
itfelf fuccefsfully on‘ any fubjedt, except it be united with a found 
and piercing judgment. ‘The vigour of imagination carries it for- 
ward to invention ; but underitanding mult always conduét at and > 
regulate its motions.. A horfe of high mettle ranging at liberty, 


will run with great fwiftnefs and  fpirit, but in’ an irregular track 
aad without any fixt direction: a ‘kilful rider makes him move 


R 3 ftraight 





246 Gerard’s E/fay on Genius, : 
ftraight in the road, with equal fpirit and fwiftnefs. In like man. 
ner}'a‘fine imagination left to ‘itfelf, wilt break out into bold fa 


lies and -wild extravagance, and overleap the bounds of truth o° 


probability : but when it is put under’ the management of found 
judgment, it leads to folid and ufefubinvention, without having its 
natural {prightlinefs in the leaft impaired; ~~ : 

* It.is the union of an extenfivé imagination with an accurate 
judgment, ‘that has accomplithed the great geniufés of all ages: In 
gnatters of fcience, the neceffity of nent is obvious : all the 
colleétions and arran nts of2ideds which imagination makes 
are immediately fubjected to reafon, that it may infer truth. if 
we be not careful to diftinguith thofe operations of the mind which 
are performed in conjunction, we fhall be apt to refer philofophi- 
cal genius wholly to reafon, overlooking the influence of imagi- 
nation, The affiftance of reafon is as truly neceffary in the a8 
arts as in {cience, though in thefe it°has not the ‘appearance of 
being fo conftantly arses int It'is very remarkable that all the fine 
arts have been cultivated, ‘and even brought to pe ion, before 
the rules of art were inveftigatéd or’formed into a fyftem: there 
js not a fingle inftance of any art that has beguii to be practifed in 
confequence of rules being prefcribed for it.” 


Many juit obfervations are produced to prove, that in. the 
exertion of genius the imagination is not ‘only greatly influ- 
enced by the judgment, but ‘is ‘alfo fupplied with new mate- 
rials by this faculty. The reality of‘the principle here ad- 
vanced is fo ftrongly fupported by the, anes in the following 
paflage, as to be placed beyond the pofiibility.of doubt. 


‘ Judgment cannot by its own power fuggelt a train of ideas, 
but its determinations often put fancy into a new track, and en- 
able it to extend its views. Imagination can introduce ideas only 
by means of théir ‘connexion with fome prefent perception from 
which jt fets out in fearch.of them: and this perception is in many 
cafes no other than a decifion of judgment. Every review that 
judgment takes of the produétions of genius, difcoyers fome re- 

ation of the parts. This relation is‘a new perception which may 
tranfport fancy to others that are conneéted with it, and thus con- 
dué it into regions which it’ did not formerly think of exploring, 
and from which it may bring home many conceptions fit for per- 
fe¢ting its work. A few experiments will enable a philofopher to 
exercife his judgment fo far as to guefs at the conclufions to 
which they lead, or to determine the different ways in which the 
phenomena that they exhibit, may be accounted for. And this 
exertion of reafon will lead him to imagine the farther experi- 
ments that are neceflary for bringing the queftion to a decifion, 
experiments of which he never would have thought if this judg- 
ment had hot intervened. It is only a judgment that can be the 
occafion of fuggefting what is called an experimentum crucis, in 
philofophical: enquiries. Had not judgment been properly exer- 
ciled, M. Azout could never have contrived an experiment of 
this kind, for determining the caufe_of the afcent of fluids in ex- 
haufted tubes, nor fir Ifaac Newton for evincing indifputably that 
the inequality of refraction in the prifmatic image, arifes from ah 
original difference in the rays of which the light of the fun is 
compofed, When a poet has, by the exercife of judgment, de- 


termined 























Gerard's Effex ge Genins... 47. 
termined the general nature and qualities of the incidents whic?” 
will be proper for promoting: the end of his. poem, this défermi~« 
nation will afift him in finding out fuch incidents. Homer having: 
difcovered by judgment, that the defign of’ an‘epic poem would be 
beft accomplithed by a feries of incidents rifing natatally from oie | 
another, and: ‘b os Fa of their mutual’ dependence conftitu i 
one ation, doubtlefs found many incidents 3 a 2 ley 
this view of the economy of the whole, which ht have other~’ 
wife efcaped his notice. Spencer having negleéted to form {Gch a 
previous judgment of the mature of his work, needed all the force 
of his amazing- fancy, along with the numerous fictions of ros: 
mance, to furnith him with fuch a variety of ‘unconfiected adven=' 
tures'as might continually engage the foul and fill it with” furprize 
by ‘their extravagance and boldnefs. All the affiftances in ‘invention, : 
which oraters have contrived, by means of topics and’ common 
places, are founded on this principle;‘ That judgment; by furveys: 
ing the work, direéts imagination to many quarters'where it may~ 
find conceptions adapted to its purpofe’: an Quintilian * juflly obs’ 
ferves, that thefe ‘artificial helps are rio farther ufefal than ‘as’ they 
enable imagination to take the hint from the decifidn of judgment, 
and by its own force run direétly forward to thofe topics which 
fuit the prefént cafe. Judgment will likewife give’a new imipulfe 
to fancy, and prompt us in invention, by perceiving an error,” éi- 
ther ia the matter-or in the difpofition: The very faine' view of 
thefe which ferves to deteét the fault, will often fuggeft the means 
by which, not only it may be reétified, but new truth or beauty 
aifo may be produced. It is in this way that an examigation of 
the imperfeét or faulty productions of others, often enables a man 
of genius to make advances in art or fcience, and leads him’on'to 
new difcoveries. . In fuch waysas thefe, judgment affifts he dma- 
gination, byputting it to the track of invention, as_well as by 
controling and regulating its operations.” ae peg 
After afcertaining that genius is the immediate offspring of 
the imagination, and thewing that it is accompanied by judg- 
ment in all its exertions, the author confiders its dependence 
on the other intelle@ual powers, namely, thofe of fenfe an 
. . . . a it i 4! 
memory. That its relation to thefe is more diftant, and its 
dependence on them more indire&t, he evincés ite variety ol 
obfervations, drawn from attentive refleGtion and enquiry. 
‘ The brighteft imagination, he admits, can fuggeft no idea 
which is not originally derived from fenfe and memory. In mabj 
cafes, even in fuch as very much difplay its power, it does 4 
more but call in feafonably the very conceptions which fenfe has 


conveyed, and which memory retains. A philofopher is often led 
to an important conclufion, by recolleéting in its proper place 
Pf 


phenomon which hé remembers to have very commonly obferved. 
A great part of poetry confifts in defcriptions properly introduced, 
of thofe external objetts which the poet has actually obferved, or 


in the expreffion on fuitable occafions, of the fentiments and paf- 


fions which he has himfelf been confcious of, or which he has dif- 
covered in other men on fimilar-occafions. It is no reproach to 
genius to receive its’ materials thus wholly prepared, from fenfe 
and memory. Its force appears fufficiently in its laying hold on 
them at the proper time, and arranging them in regular order. 
Homer’s comparifons have ever pie and will always :be admired 

: X 4 | as 














248 = Gerard’s Effay on Genius. sla 
as indieationsof furprifing genius: the immenfe variety of them, - 
the facility with which they appear to occur, the perfect correfpons : 
dence of theimages with the fubjeét for the illuftration of which 
they are,produced, and the majeftic fmplicity with which they are 
exprefled,,leave no room, to doubt of the poet's: genius,. But the 
images themfelyes are generally drawn from fuch .objetts as he 
well remembered to have feen., The fragments of true. hiftory 
which the fame poet has related, are to beoreferred wholly to 
memory ;; imagination was employed. only in the imtroduétion and 
application.of them. In this manner, as,a mafter-builder:has his. 
moaterials, prepared by inferior workmen, or asa hiftory painter is 
ovided with bis colours by the labour of others; fo the faculty of 
invention often receives the entire ideas which it exhibits, from the 
inferior faculties, and employs itfelf only in applying and arrange- 
ing them.. Hence it proceeds:that- poets of original genius always 
exprefs the manners of their ownage, and the natural appearances 
- which have occurred to themfelves.. It was Homer’s extenfive ob- 
fervation of men and things that fupplied him with fo immenfe a 
field of thought. The cuftoms of the aye direéted Spenfer, at 
leaft in part, to form his plan on allegorical adventures of chivalry, 
and induced Taffo to found his poem on a holy war, » Offian's yma~' 
gery is fo different from what would be fuggefted by the. preient 
ftate of things, that a modern writer could ece bring himéelf ta 
run ipto it, much lefs to preferve it uniformly, by the utmoft ef- 
forts of ftudy, or even by defigned imitation ;.but it is .perfeétly 
agreeable to all that we can conceive of the faceof nature and the 
fiate of fociety in the times when that author is fuppofed to have 


lived,’ 

In the fecond part of the work, the learned profeffor invef- 
tigates the general fources of the varieties of genius, begin= 
ning with fuch as immediately proceed from. the imagination, 
and treating particularly of the qualities of ideas which pray 
duce affociation, While in examining thefe, fubjefts he has 
admitted the general principles of fome preceding enquirers into 
human nature, he has alfo with an addrefs expreffive of the 
clofeft attention, rendered them explanatory of the theory 
under his confideration. To afcertain the laws of affociation 
which govern the exertion of genius, he enquires, firft, what 
are the qualities or relations of ideas themfelves, which fit 
them for being affociated; and afterwards, whether there be 
any principles in the human conftitution, that affe& the affo- 
ciation of ideas, fo as to make fome unite more readily than 
others which yet are equally poffefléd of the affociating qua- 
Jities or relations. | 

Among the qualities or relations of ideas, which fit them 
for being affociated, pe obferves that there is an obvious dif- 
tinGion, divifible into fimple and compounded ; and he res 
duces the former of thefe principles to three kinds, viz, re- 
femblance, contsariety, and vicinity. After illuftrating ‘thefe 
feveral principles by examples, chiefly from Shakefpeare, he 
proceeds to mention the qualities or relations of a compound 
na- 
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riature, which affett affociation ; obferving, ‘that they are pro- 
duced by the combination of the fimple felatigns, among thet: 
felves, or with other, circumftances ;, fuch:,as co-exiftence, the. 
relation‘of ‘caufe and:effe@, and order.) We-thall prefent-our, 
readers with the author’s'reafoning on-this fubje@. = es ‘3 

.£ When. qualities are, co-exiftent, in any, objet, they are con. 
sf. ceived by the mind.as: connected hoth in, time and in piace ane 
this connexion is:-regarded as conftant and permanent. , ‘Thefe re- 
lations of the parts have fo great influence ee the mind, and con- 
neét the ideas off the parts fo ftrongly in the.imagination, that we 
conceive them. all with almoft as great facility as we could conceive 
any one of them. Qn_ this account we beftow unity on the whole 
colle&tion, and. confider them all as making but one perception, 

We have fo ftrong a propenfity to this, that,:t.cofts us fome.tro 
to analyfe.a complex perception into its. parts; and indeed this. is 
feldom attempted by the generality of mankind. . A number of 
_ diftin&, perceptions being thus united, by co-exiftence, in the ima- 
ination, any one of them occurring to the mind, fuggefts.the ref, 
if we {mell any fruit at a diftance, we immediately conceive its 
colour, thape, and tafte. If we thould find one wheel of. a watch, 
/ er one part of a machine in.a defert, it would call up the idea of 
the, machine to which it belongs, : 
_ § The relation of caufe and effect, which likewife fits ideas for 
being affociated, is a compound relation: it includes conjunétion 
in place, for the caufe is always conceived as contigyous to its ef- 
fect ; it includes conjunétion in time, for the caufe is always prior 
to the effect ; and the caufe is always fuppotes to exert power or 
energy in producing the effeét, or at leaft to have fomehow a fit- 
nefs to produce.it, fo that the effect has. a dependence. upon that 
caufe. The conception of a caufe naturally leads us to think of the 
effect ; and the conceptien of an effect as naturally conveys our 
thought to the idea of the caufe. The fight of a wound leads us 
immediately to conceive both the pain which it occafions, and the 
weapon by which it was produced. Thinking of any perfon, we 
naturally recollect €ome action of which he was the author. Think- 
ing of any tranfaction, we naturally recollect the perfons who were 
pao. Becsh in it, and even reflect on other parts of their behaviour, 
The prefence or the mention of the fon of a friend, naturally intro- 

guces the idea of ‘the father. 

‘ It was remarked formerly that in every work of genius, all 
the parts are connected with the defign, and that the ftrength 
of that affociatmg principle by which they are connected with 
it, produces regularity of imagination. We may now obferve that 
this connexion which fubfifts between the parts and the defign, 
and in general the connexion between ail means and their end, 
is a fpecies of the relation of caule and effect. Every part of a re- 
gular work, both in {fcience and in the arts, either ammediately 
promotes the defign, or is fubferyient to fome other part which 
promotes it. When a perfon has a diftinét view, and a ftrong 

_and fteddy perception of the defign, it will lead him to conceive 
all the fubordinate ends which muft be attained in order to ac- 
complith the main defign, and which, in refpeét of it, are means 
pr immediate, caufes. Each of thefe fubordinate ends will faggeft - 
the means by which it may be effected, keeping the ultimate de- 
ign at the fame time conftantly in yiew, Thys, by the —es 
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foseqof exaleandisliciy she whole outrlings of he most, will Het 
at.once prefented to the mind; and, partly by means of this re- 
Jatjon, and partly by means of other reiations, they will introduce’ 
all the conceptions rich are tequifite for finifhing it. Whatever 
conception js introduced, fir the fubordinate ends, and next; .by: 
their nfluence,, the, ultimate end. will recur to the thonght,.and, 
difpofe us either to adopt the conception as fuitable, or to reject it 
unfervideable. When a perfon has @ lively and conftant viéw 
' OF ‘the endiof'a ‘work, it will produce an habitual ‘fenfe ‘that he is 
in ‘fearch of thedns fit to promote that end; though Pt nt i he 
does not often explicitly reflect upon it. ‘The fenfe of this will keép 
hid imagination’ in ‘a preparation and difpofition for being peew- 
Riarly affected with the relation between the means and the end, 
In confequenceé of this, not ohly does the ‘end’ fuggeft’ the natural 
miéins Of promoting it, but moreover whatever idea almoft occurs 
fo the mind, the perfén has a tendency to view it‘on all’ fides, -on 
purpofe' to fee whether it Canin any way contribute to that end; the 
percéption'of which dwells continually on “his imagination. “Phe 
efe&ts of a ftroig affociation of the defign, were formerly pointed 
out; the obfervations now made, explaift what this affociation of 
the defign is, and how it is fitted for producing thefe effects. ; 
“© Order evidently produces a ftrong' connexion between ideas; 
and gives one great’power to introduce others. It is'a compounded 
rejation which may take place either between the parts of thefame 
thing or between different things. Order arifes from things bein 
united or plated together, according as they are more clofely re- 
Rated. “When the parts of a machine are properly combined, they 
have order ; if they be either laid in a heap, or any of them mif- 
placed, the order is deftroyed. In ‘a regular treatife on any fub- 
yet, order is preferved through the whole; in a fet of aphorifms 
there is no order. In the former cafe, one part very readily fug- 
gefts the reft; in the latter, it is not “fo, Et is this principle’ ‘of 
order that gives the parts of any regular fyftem a peculiar ‘power 
to fuggeft ideas both of the other parts and of the whole. By 
means of it, the parts of an edifice have a ftri€éter union in the 
jmagination, than the parts of a heap of ftones; thé parts of 4 
plant or of an animal body in their united ftate, are more clofely 
affociated than they would be if they ‘were difunited and~ yer 
huddled into a narrower compafs. By means of the fame principle, 
an event will fuggeft another on which it had an influence, much 
more eafily than one with which it had no connexion, though con- 
temporary or immediately fucceflive. Werun with great facilit 
over 2 train of ‘perceptions In order; but if we neglect their or- 
dler, the mind fisids great difficulty in pafling from one of them to 
the other.’ 


Dr. Gerard next confiders what other principles in the 
human conftitution influence the aflociation of ideas ; 
and of thofe he mentions two that are perceptible,’ viz. 
habit, and the paffions, With refpe& to habit he obferves, 
that an idea which cuftom has rendered familiar to us, will be 
more eafily introduced by any prefent perception, than another 
idea which is equally related to that perception, but which we 
“are little accuftomed to think upon. ‘That cuftom renders us 
‘More apt to be affeted with one of the affociating qualities 

, : | . . than ~ 
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than with others; and likewife renders the fame quality more 
ready to operate.on the imagination after one particular man- 
ner. Thefefeveral propofitions are illuftrated by. a-great va- 
riety of juft semarkhs which it .is nnneceflary, ‘for us to men- 
tian, 

We shall referve the continuation of this article till our next 
Review, obferying only at prefent, that, Dr. Gerard has pro- 
fecuted bis, curious enquiry with fo much precifion, and com+ 
pafs of thought, fuch clear reafoning, ‘and fuch apt: illuftras 
tien, as might fully evince his own title to the quality of which 
he treats, .had not his right been already acknowledged by the 
literary world, | 





I. Moral Diferanis on Providence and other important Subjeas. “EB 
Thomas Hunter, M. 4. 8vo0.'12s. Cadell. 


"TE BESE Difcourfes are fuperior to the, ordinary clafs of Ter- 
™ ‘mons. They are not merely compofitions . of a pious 
tendency, defigned for common yfe, but are fraught with are 
guntents and refiefions, which will afford amufement and in- 
ftrudtion to the moft intelJigent:reader... The, author has con- 
fidered the fubje&ts he treats. of with great. attention, -and 
has generally exprefled himéelf in clear and, nervous language. 

In the firft volume he has explained and eftablifhed the doce 
trine of a fuperintending Providence, and anfwered the moft 
material objeftions, which have been urged againit it, with 
great acutenefs and ftrength of reafoning. 

In the fecond and third fermons he gives us a view of fome 
of the principal revolutions, which are mentioned in ancient 
and modern hiftory ; and endeavours to fhew, that the moral 
attributes of the Deity have been eminently: difplayed in the - 
fate and fortune of nations; that the rife and progrefs, the 
decline and fall of empires in general, have been owing to 
the greater or lefs influence of moral and .religious principles 
upon their condu@, in the different periods of their exiftence. 

The natural bleffings of theearth, as he juftly obferves; are 
not more regularly produced. by a proper cultivation, than. the 
civil advantages of life by our moral application and improve- 
ment. If you here fee an edifice falling into ruins, and there 
a field uncultivated, and covered. with briars and thorns, 
through the floth or carelefsnefs ef the owner or occupant 5 
in the fame manner, you obferve here a city in ruins, king- 
doms diffolved, and empires depopulated, by the vices and 
wickedne(s of the inhabitants; and the hiftory of the world a 
ftanding and fucceflive comment on the moral attributes: of 
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God, ‘ Let depopulated ftates, fays this writer, and defoe 
lated empires pals in review before you ; examine their monu- 
Bients, contemplate their ruins, and read thtir broken in- 
scriptions; every trace and fragment wil prefent you with 
this awful- information, ‘ this hath God done.’ It was he 
who humbled the proad, who difdlved the Tuxurious, who 
reftrained the ambitious, who confounded the’ flagitious, ahd 
checked the prefumptuous, who er iy to nongnt the lords 
and tyrants of the earth,’ 

+ ‘The notion, which fuppofes the agency of the fipreitie 
Being to be in any refpeés ‘contracted, is, as this’ writer pro- 
perly reprefents it, a vulgar error, debafing that very philo~ 
fophy, which has difcovered new fyftems of worlds, extending | 
far and wide in the boundie{s regions of the univerfe. 

* A univerfe peopled with worlds above worlds, fcattered 
from the Creator’s hand, gives new. glory to. his attributes, 
wings our piety to bolder flights, opens new fields to our hopes, 
and affords firmer footing to our faith. A folitary globe, ib- 
habited only by one order of rationals, might feem to proceed 
from envy or impotence in the firft former: but a*power of 
profufion of effence, beyond human comprehenfion and know- 
tedge, fills us with wonder, with joy and confidence, that we 
are the workmanfhip of fuch an Almighty agent... . . It is 
only by fuppofing that he gives life and motion, and order ‘to 
fuch an ample fcene, that you can do honour to the Deity.” 

In accounting for the calamities of human life, he rightly 
obferves, that many of them are neceflary to man, as a mora] 
agent in a ftate of trial; and that virtue owes to them its ex- 
ercife, and even its exiftence. 

“ For, fays he, how could the honeft patriot and philofo- 
pher have exerted their zeal for truth and public liberty under 
mo falthood to’ be oppofed, and no tyranny to be refifted ? 
The. mott thining virrues of private life muft be ob{cured and 
buried, without proper occafions to call them forth, and give 
them their difplay and full luftre: what room for patience, 
was you fubje& to no pain? or, for alacrity and courage, un- 
der no labours to be endured, and no dangers to be under- 
gone? Could forgivenefs be a virtue, had you no enemies to 
forgive? Or how would your meeknefs ‘appear, had you no 
provocations to anger ? Had’ the world no wants or woes, what 
call would there be upon your charity and benevolence ? I muft 
add, that without difficulties and diftrefles, a great part of 
your duty to God would be entirely cancelled and abolifhed : 
avas you under no fenfe of want, or fear of danger, for what 
could you fend up your prayers to heaven ? Free from all per- 


plexity, and every difmal appearance in nature, with what 
pro- 
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propriety could you be faid- to pur your truft in God ?) Warret 
ligion clear-of all difficulty and,doubrt, certain and evident to 
a demonftsation, palpable as the objeGs of fenfe, ‘and plain 
as the eafieft, deductions of:reafon,) faith would>have no, bes 
ing; and-hope, iefelf,muft ;be (fwallowed ‘up and Joft ‘in ithe 
blifsful. vifion.of God, and.of his. ssaek ats tee jaid 1: $e 
and prefent; to, your @y@n..0) 101 » AT 

« You fee then that to remove your complaint. wot fuffesing 
piety and vistuc, you mult, remove; all piety and virtue. out ‘of 
the. worlds, .It is to the tempeft, theyphilofopher» >tellswus,, that 
the pilot owes the applauf of his.art 5 ‘and I qwillyadd, that 
without tempefts in the moral world, life would): bei a» dead 
and infipid calm, under which )we fhonld languifh rather thao 
live, like animals or plants,’ and, not like neafonable beings, 
who had virtue for their guide, and.glory: for their end #.! f<>' 

This argument is farther, extended in another difcourfes 10 'V 

‘ In the.moral. or civil, world,, you obferve con vublonbies 
ftate and revolutions of empires sbat withoutothefe> perhaps 
the world would be a firanger-to jthe order, peace and: policy 
of a well regulated fociety; and!.of the virtues» neceflary to 
fupport them, In the religious world, fuperftition and. ido») 
latry, wanton.and cruel sites, abfurd and unméaning ceremo- 
nies have prevailed ; ; this ferves seply-to wluftrate; the :fimpli- 
city and purity, of God’s truth, andthe benevolemt temper and: 
fpiritual tendency of his own -difpenfations.» If ;ignorarice for: 

a time covered the nations of the earth, \we may confider thar. 
without. this. preceding darknefs, ‘we had-not ‘been fenfible of, ; 
er fufficienily, attentive to the benefte: and luftre of the light: 
and glory of the gofpel of Jefus Chrift. Had not. thejave- 
nile, and,.as 1 may Jay, the imfanht:-elements of’ the law: gone 
before, we had.not acknowledged the dignity, .the importanee: 
and ;happinefs of, the perfe&.man.in Chrift Jefus yas without 
the antecedent and preparatory ,affidtance of. grace’we bad ps 
ver been meet, partakers with the, faints. in light. | Without’ 
the experience of the mifery of the prefent life, we fhould) 
have lefs relifh of the bleflings of the future. For fuppofe us 
completely happy in our abode upon.earth, what addition of 
happinefs could.we be fenfible of in our tranflationte ‘hea-' 
ven? Nay the very trifles, the follies and vices, which have 

place in the human drama, are not without their ufe; as they 

give us to know and tafte the importance, the weight. and 
confequence of fincere virtue, ‘divine wifdom and immortab, 
teuth. The eCoumlg deformity and difonance of life form the,, 





— 


* The critical reader will obferve 2 finall inaccuracy in this ex- 
tract, viz, vas, two or three times, inftead of avere, the paft time . 
indicative, initead of the prefent fubjunctive. 
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harmony and beadty of life :and evil, or what is called fuch, 
is frequently the foundation and immediate caufé in ‘mature of 
our greateft good 7 and what-we call a blot grows'a ware?! itt 
the procefs and’ fcheme of the Divine Governmeént.”''*° : 

This is¢cteainly the proper ‘light, in which weothodld view 
the varidos sewils and. affiGions:‘of human life.  And- thefe 
confiderations account at once for-fome of the molt infavour- 
able appearances in the prefent ftate. 

The fabje&sp: which the author treats of in thé fecdrid! vo- 
lume,. are. thefe: The: Wiféom and Piety of the Shunantite 
(2 Kingssiv.'n3.) or the ‘Happinefs-of “private Life} the fanc- 
tifying:. Nature of Divine Truth; the one ‘Thifig’ needful ; 
Love an effential Attribute. of God; the different dgement 
of God and. Man; Moral Refle&ions -on “the Hiftory of Jo- 
feph }. 4:Vindiedtion of the Miniftty of “Joféph 3 Séfiowfnefs 4 
Moral and Chriftian Duty; Refle&ions on thé Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus ; the Wifdom of being Religious ; and 
the Charatter of a Good Man. : 

On all thefe topics the author has‘difplayed-a warm and 
vigorous imagination, properly reftrained by a rational fénfe’ 
of piety and virtue. 

We bear teftimony to the learning and ingenuity of this 
writer with particular pleafure, as we are informed, that he 
is a gentleman of refpectable charatter; that he has been, 
afflicted many years with blindnefs; that undef this ‘affi@ion’ 
he has employed himfelf in educating ‘pupils ; and’ that this 
publication is intended to affift him: in’ the firft: and ‘moft in- 
difpenfible office of charity and benevolence; the fapport of 
his family. 

A critical reader may probably dbiaive, in’ foine parts of 
thefe volumes, a wani of method, conneétion,: and proportion, 
and foine few repetitions ; but a candid one will afcribe thefe 
imperfeGtions to the author’s inability to review his pieces, and 
will be more ready to: admire his excellencies, than cenfure his 
defedis. 








——= 


Ill, 4 Fathers Legacy to bis Daughters. By the late Dr. Gregory, 
of Edinburgh. 8wo. 25, fewed, Cadell. 


THs treatife was written by Dr. Gregory, when he was in 
a declining ftate of health, and death had., deprived his 
daughters of their mother, On this occafion, he was in{pired , 
with the moft tender folicitude for their future welfare. Pa- 
ternal love, paternal care, fpoke their genuine fentiments with- 
out difguife or reftraint. A father’s zeal for the improvement 
: of” 
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of his daughters! ia: whatevet might make thent amiable; -with 
x ‘father’s quick apprehénfién’ of the  darigers,:: which ‘tow 
oftery arife even ‘from the, attainment of: eligt very: pointy 
atarmed every faculty; and rendered him. attentive té a thowl 
fand ‘little graces and decorums; ‘which: would have 
the niceft nw oratitt who had: undertaken: the fabject on ulti 
terefted fpeculation;’ |) 1 900 ef gral T 
> "Phe fibjes, on which he has. delivered: Bs fentiments;! ate 
+ yo condo& and beliaviour, anvufements, eyes 


and marriage, by er eiSMASb133 B iw 
‘The fabftance of his: advice on péligion: aay’ be comprifed 
in thefe thort maxiis: ne eBotngge! wego aay 


‘* Religion is rather! a’ nvatter ‘of Cecttineattaat ren galigs 
The important and: intereftirig articles ‘of: faith are hificienly? 
plains ‘Fix your peeve on ‘thete; —_ eons — nan 
controverfy. 

* Avoid all books, and all convertion, whi have a se 
wes ito 'fhake your faith: ow 

+ Never indilge yidpletveet in ridicule on delighies fabjes:” 

'* Gomo farthet thaw the fcripturés for your religious opinionss 

* Be pun@ual in the ftated: or oh | pared —_ des: 
votions, ‘morning and:evening, » veel 

« Be regular in your attendance on public worthip, and: iw 
reveivitig the communion. ©‘In your. behaviour: at church db- 
ferve an exemplary atténtion and gravity: i ylisisens - phsmow 

: ¢ Avoid all grimace and oitentation‘in” your religious duties.» | 

*v Do not make religion a fubje& of comgeie converfatioh a 
mixed companies, 

* Cultivate an inlarged charity for: all thiinkind, howéter 
they may differ from your in'their, religious ‘opinions.': + 

¢ Shew your regard to religion by a’ eR arene. refpeae: 
all itseminifters.. + 6. Tt 
© The heft effect: of yout religion wil be.b diffusive hitler 
nity to all in diftrefs. Do not confine your charity to giviv 
iigenoney. You may have many ofpottanities of thew 
tender and compaflionate fpirit,' wher ‘yout money’ is nol 
wanted. 

-i§ Women are generally deccived, shen they think cane roe 
conttnend themfelves to our fex by their indifference abotit’ 
rélipion.-If a gentléman pretends anattachment to’ahy of: 
you, and endeavours to thake your religious principles; bevat* 
fured, he is either a fool, or has defigns on yous which he: dates 
not. openly avow,’— c 

Thefe are only the heads:of our. authtr’ s obfervatiotis ‘on? 
religion ; but fufficient to give the reader:a wenéral idea of crete 
er points, on which he expatiates, . i 

On 
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¢ On the fabje& of conduct and behaviour; he recomimends 
an ingenuous, moglefty, .an eafy dignity,of demeanour, a can- 
tioufine (s;in difplaying either \wit, humours or fupertor know>, 
ledge, a delicacy in converfation, a facred’ regard to-truth, :4 
gentlenefs of manners; an averfion to flander, and a fympa- 
thetic tendernefs towards the unfortunate. 

There is not, perhaps, any one of the human fpecies more 
intitled to:compaflion, than a°youhg woman, who-has been 
treacheroufly feduced and betrayed:» Born, we will fuppofes. 
with a tenderne(s of difpofition ‘and a fenfibiliry of heart, Jefe: 
in critical» circumftances ‘by sher parents, unacquainted. with 
the world, open, generous, and unfufpe@ing;: attacked: in; 
an, unguarded !:moment: by the | affidwities,: the. adulation, 
the promifes of a mam dhe loves, the forfeits'|her; innocence, is 
deferted, and defpifed.. We are indeed: perfuaded, that many 
unhappy women would never have fallen, if they had-noe, 
. poflefied the moft-endearing qualities ; and that many of; thofe, 
who value themfelves upon their virtue, have owed. theirypre-, 
feryation to. want of folicitation, to frigidity of conftitution, 
or to:the felfithnefs of their hearts: we': are‘ therefore glad to 
find this excellent ‘writer giving his daughters a caution again{t 
that feverity, with which one Part of, the te fex generally 
treat the other. of: * 
.c% Shew,. fays he, .a compaffionate (yatpethy: to unfortidets: 
women, efpecially to thofe who are rendered fo by the villainy 
of: then. » Indulgeva fecret pleafure, I may fay pride, in. being 
the friends and refuge of the unhappy, but -without:the va- 


mity of fhewing it.’ 
Under the article of amufements, ‘the: avithor veneniinesie 


walking, riding on horfeback, needlework, dancing, , drawing, 
mufic, theatrical entertainments, > reading, and the like.: 

In treating of friendthip, love; and marriage, he. has-fug-=, 
gefted many ofeful, though probably they may be thought ob- 
vious admonitions. i ¥tig 

His advice, with refpe& to a communication of fecrets.and 
the fentiments of the heart; is founded ‘on.a principle of. true 
generofity. * If, fays he, you have the good fortune to meee, 
with any, who deferve the name of ‘friends, umbofom your- 
felf to them with the moft unfufpicious confidence. . It. is, 
one ofthe world’s maxims, never to truft :any perfon with'a 
fecret, the difcovery of which could give you any pain; but 
it is.the maxim of a little mind anda cold heart, unlefs where: 
it.is the etfe&t of frequent difappointments and bad ufage,, An: 
open temper, if reftrained but by tolerable prudence, will 
make you, on the whole, much happier than a referyed fuf- 


picious one, although you may fometimes fuffer: by iti. part 
ne 
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nefs and diftruft are but too certain confequences of age and 
experience ; but they are enpleafant feelings, and need not be 
anticipated before their time.’ 

To this advice he fubjoins the following cautions: not to 
difclofe the fecrets of one friend to another; not todifcover too 
freely the inclinations of the heart; not to; communicate a 
fecret of importance to a married woman ; above all, not to 
make confidants of fervants. ‘If, he fays, fifters or brothers 
have hearts fufceptible of friendfhip, honour, and. delicacy, 
they are the fitteft and moft unexceptionable confidants,’ 

He infifts particularly on the fubje& of courthhip, as it isa 
ciccumftance of great importance to the happinefs of.a young 
woman. At this crifis he wifhes his daughters to: poffefs fuch 
high principles of honour and generofity, as may render them 
incapable of deceiving ; and at the fame time.to poflefs that 
acute difcernment, which may fecure them againft being de- 
ceived. 


To the following advice he requires their particular atten- 
tion. 

‘ Before your affedtions come to be in the leaft engaged to 
any man, examine your tempers, your taftes, and your hearts, 
very feverely, and fettle in your own minds, what are the re- 
quifites to your happinefs in a married ftate; and as it is al- 
moft impotlible that you fhould ‘get every thing you with, 
come to a fteady determination, what you are to. confider as 
effential, and what may be facrificed.’ 

Dr. Gregory does not pretend to dire& his daughters whom 
they fhould marry ; but he earneftly advifes them to avoid a 
conneétion with fools and rakes, with thofe, who may entail 
any hereditary difeafe on their pofterity, and with men who 
have no religion. 

‘If (fayshe) you have a fenfe of religion yourfelves, do not think 

of hufbands who have none. If they have tolerable underftand- . 
ings, they will be glad that you have religion, for their own 
fakes, and for the fake of their families ; but it will fink you 
in their efteem. If they are weak men, they will be continu- 
ally teazing and fhocking you about your principles.—If you 
have children, you will fuffer the moft bitter diftrefs, in feeing 
all your endeavours to form their minds to virtue and piety, 
all your endeavours to fecure their prefent and eternal happi-. 
nefs fruftrated, and turned into ridicule.’ 
- The public is indebted to this writer for an ingenious traé, 
intitled, A Comparative View of the State of Man and other 
Animals; An Effay on the Office and Duties of a Phyfician, 
&c. which have met with general approbation, 
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1V. An Hiftory of the Earth, and animated Nature. By Oliver 
Goldfmith. In Eight Vols. 80. 2i. 85. boards. \ Nourfe. 
[Continued from p. 227. } 
AVING delivered, a diftin@ and entertaiping account of 
the earth in general, the author has proceeded, in the 
fecond volume of the work, to the confideration of the animal 
kingdom ; beginning by a comparifon of animals with the in- 
ferior ranks of creation. The precife boundaries of animal 
and vegetable life have hitherto not been afcertained by the 
moft intelligent naturalifts. For whether the figns of fenfi- 
bility, or the power of motion be confidered as the difcrimin- 
ating criterion, the terraqueous globe affords fome produc- 
tions, the peculiarity of which invalidates every eftablifhed 
tule of determination. > 


* The fenfitive plant, fays our author, that moves at the touch, 
Seems to have as much perception as the frefh water. polypus, that 
is poffeffed of a ftill ower thare of motion. Befides, the fenfitive 

lant will not re-produce upon cutting in pieces, which the polypus 
is known to do; fo that the vegetable produétion feems to have the 
fuperiority. But, notwithitanding this, the polypus hunts for its 


food, as moft other animals do. It changes its fituation; and 
therefore pofleffes a power of chufing its food, or retreating’ from 
danger. Still, therefore, the animal kingdom is far removed above 


the vegetable; and its loweft denizen 1s poffefled of very great 
privileges, when compared with the plants with which it is often 


furrounded.’ 


The hiftorian remarks, that there.is a ftrong fimilitude be- 
tween vegetables and animals, with refpect to the places where 
they are found; thofe of each tribe, which grow in a dry 
and funny foil, being vigorous, though not luxuriant ; while, 
on the contrary, fuch as are produced conjunétly ‘by heat and 
moifture, are luxuriant and tender, To confirm this ob- 
fervation, he inftances the interior parts of South-Ame- 
rica, and Africa, where the higher grounds are ufually 
fcorched, while the lower.are covered with inundations. 
There, the infects, reptiles, and other animals, ate faid: to 
grow to a prodigious fize. ‘ The earth-worny of America, 
fays the naturalift, is often a yard in length, and as thick as 
a walking eane; the boiguacu, which is the largeft of the 
ferpent kind, is fometimes forty feet in length; the bats, in 
thofe countries, are as big as a rabbit; ‘the toads are bigger 
than a duck, and their fpiders are as large as a fparrow.’ 
While fuch is the law of animal growth in the torrid and hu- 
mid regions, whefe nature is luxuriant in ll her produaions, 
it is obferved, that in the high northern latitudes, both ani- 


mals and vegetables are proportioned to the ungenial ftate of 
the 
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the climaté, ‘Al the wild” animals; the’ bear Sof wae are 
much finaller than in milder countries; and fuch of the do- 
meftic kinds, as are carried thither quickly degenerate, and 
grow lefs, ‘But the fimilitudesbetween animals and vegetables, 
is no where ‘obferved to be more obvious than in’ thof ‘that 
belong to the ocean, where the mature of the one is likewéfe 
admirably adapted to the n&éceffities of the other, | 

Of all the races of animated nature; the hitofian. proceeds 
to obferve, man is the leaft affected: ‘by. the foil whete he re- 
fides, or influénced by the variations of vegetable food. He 
can exift in climates of thé nioft oppofite temperature, and 
foffers but very gradual alterations from the nature of any fitua- 
tion. “Phat ‘we may not prevent, by a detail of the fabjects, 
the fatisfation which mav be reaped from ‘penefing this part 
of the work, we whall lay’ beforé our readers the following 
péflage. “ * cdma eo . | 

¢ To ditinith the number of animals, and encreafe that of vé- 
getables, has been the general {cope of human induftry; and, if we 
compare the utility of the kinds, with refpeét toman, ‘we fhall find, 
that of the vat variety in the animal kingdom, but very few are 
ferviceable to him.;.and in the vegetable; but very few are en- 
tirely noxious. .How {mail.a part, of the infect tribes, for in- 
ftance, are‘beneficiz! to mankind, and what numbers are injurious 
In fome countries they almoft darkén the air: a candle cannot be 
lighted without their inftantly flying upon it, and putting out,the 
flame. The clofel recefles,are no fafeguard from their annoyance; 
and the moft beautiful landicapes of nature only ferve to invite 
their rapacity. As thefe‘are injurious, from their multitudes; fo 
moft of the larger kinds are equally dreadful ‘to‘him, from'their 
courage and ferocity. . In the mof uncultivated parts of the foreit 
thefe maintain an updifputed empire; and man. invades their re- 
treats with terror. Thefe are terrible; and there are ftill more 
that are utterly ufelefs to him, that ferve to take tp that room 
which more beneficial creatures might poflefs; and incommode 
him, rather with their numbers than their enmities:. Thus, in a 
catalogue of land animals. that amounts to more than twenty thou- 
fand, we can fearcely reckon up an hundred that are any way ufe- 
ful to him; the reft, being either all his open, .or his -fecret ene- 
mies, inimediately attacking him in perfon, or intruding upon that ~ 
food he has appropriated to himfelf.. Vegetables,:on the contrary, 
though exifting in greater variety, are byt few ,of them noxious. 
The moft deadly poifons are often of great ufe.inmedicine; and 
even thofe plants that only feem to cumber the. ground, ferve for 
food to that race of animals which he has taken into friendhhip, or 
protection, The fmaller tribes. of vegetables, in particular, are 
cultivated, as. contributing either to his neceffities, or amufement; 
fo that vegetable life is as much promoted, by human, induttsy, as 
animal life is controlled and diminithed,’ 


In the beginning of the fecond chapter, which treats of the 
generation of animals, we” meet with a few philefophical re- 
fleftions on human fragility, of fo ftriking a nature, that we 


cannot with-hold from citing them. 
S 3 * Bex 
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‘ Before we furvey animals in their fate of maturity, and per- 
forming the funétions adapted to their refpective natures, method 
requires that we fhould confider them in the more early periods of 
their exiftence. There was a time when the proudeft and the 
nobleft animal was a partaker of the fame imbecility with the 
meaneft reptile; and, while yet a candidate for exiltence, was 
equally helplefs and contemptible. In their incipient ftate all are 
upon a footing; the infect and the philofopher being equally in- 
fenfible, clogged with matter, and uncon{Cious of exiftence. Where 
then are we to begin with the hiftory of thofe beings, that make 
fuch a diftinguithed figure in the creation? Or, where lie thofe pe» 
culiar characters in the parts that go to make up animated nature, 
that mark one aniinal as deftined to creep in the duft, and another 
to glitter on the throne ?” 


_ After relating the, feveral opinions that have been enter- 
tained with refpe& to the;fhare contributed by the fexes to- 
wards generation, the author traces the progrefs of animal 
nature from its earlieft rudiments. But firft he remarks, 
that the general diflinQion of animals into viviparous ‘and 
oviparous has been gueftioned by fome naturalifts, who have 
thought it not improbable that certain animals are produced 
merely from putrefaétion. In our opinion, ‘however, this hy- 
pothefis is not fufficiently fupported: for it cannot be af- 
firmed with any degree of certainty, that the animals fup- 
pofed to be thus produced, had not really been contained in 
ova depofited in the putrefying matter ; and it feems more 
reafonable to admit this conjecture, than acquiefce in the fup- 
pofition of a law of nature fo dircfily repugnant to her gene- 
ral analogy, But whatever may be determined on this fubjeé, 
it is certain that there obtains in the animal world a mode of 
generation yet more inconteftable and extraordinary, which js 
merely by cuttings. We thall prefént our readers with what 
is advanced relative to this inveltigation. 

‘ The earth-worm, the millipedes, the fea-worm, and many m2- 
rine infects, may be multiplied by being cut in pieces ; but the po- 
lypus is noted for its amazing fertility; and from hence it will be 
dane to take the defcription.. The ftruéture of the polypus may 

e compared to the finger of a glove, open at one end, and clofed 
at the other, The clofed end reprefents the ‘tail of the polypus, 
with which it ferves to fix itfelf.'to any fubftance it happens to be 
*upon ; the open end may be comparéd to the mouth; and, if we 
conceive fix or eight {mall ftrings iffuing from this end, we fha?l 
have a proper idea of its arms, which it can ereét, lengthen, and 
contract, at pleafure, like the horns of a {nail, This creature is 
‘very voracious, and makes ufe of its arms as.a fifherman does of 
his net, to catch, and entangle*fueh little animals as happen to 
come within its reach. It lengthens thefe arms feveral inches, keeps 
them feparated from each other, and thus occupies a large fpace in 
the water, in which it refides. Thefe arms, when extended, are 
as fine as threads of filk, and have a moft exquifite degree of feel- 
ing. If a fmall worm happens to get within the {phere of their 
: ace 
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activity, it is quickly entangled by one of thefe arms, and, foon &f- 
ter, the other arms come to its.aid;,thefe altogether fhortentngs 
the worm is drawn into the animal’s mouth, and quickly devoureds 
colouring the body as it is fwallowed, ‘Thus much is neceffary to 
be obferved of this animal’s method of living, to a that itis 
not of the vegetable tribe, but areal animal, performing the func- 
tions which other animals are found to perform, ‘and endued with 
powers that many of them are deftitute of.. But what is mot ex- 
traordinary remains yet to be told; for, if examined with a micro-. 
{cope, there are feen feveral little fpecks, like ‘buds, ‘that feem to 
pullulate from different parts of its body; and thefe, foon after 
appear to be young polypi themfelves, and, like the large pelypus, 
A pe to caft their little arms about ‘for prey, in the fame manner, 
Whatever they happen to enfnare is devoured, and gives a colour 
not only to their own bodies, but to that of the parent; fo that 
the fame food is digeftéd, and ferves for the nourifhment of both. 
The food of the little one paffes into the large polypus, and co- 
lours its body ; and this, in its turn, digefts, and fwallows its food 
to pafs into theirs. In this manaer every polypus has a new colony 
{prouting from its body ; and thefe new ones, even while attached 
to the parent animal, become parents themfelves, having a {malier 
colony alfo budding from them. All, at the fame time, bufily’ 
employed in feeking for their prey, and the food of any one of 
them ferving for the nourifhment, and circulating through the’, 
bodies of ail the reft. This fociety, however, is every hour dif- 
folving ; thofe newly produced are feen at intervals to leave the 
body of the large polypus, and become, fhortly after, the head of 
a beginning colony themfelves, i aie dee 

’ € In this manner the polypus multiplies naturally ; but, one may 
take a much readier and fhorter way to encreafe them,-and this 
only by cutting them in pieces. Though’ cut into thoufands of 
parts, each part ftill retains its vivacious quality, each fhortly be- 
comes a diftiné& and a complete polypus ; whether cut lengthways, 
or crofsways, it is all the fame; this extraordinary creature feems 
a gainer by our endeavours, and multiplies by apparént deftruction. 
The experiment has been tried, times without number, and ftill 
attended with the fame fuccefs. Here, therefore, naturalifts,; who 
have been blamed for the cruelty of their experiments upon living 
animals, may now boaft of their encreafing animal life, ’inftead.of 
deftroying it. The production of the polypus is a kind of philo- 
fophical generation. The‘famous Sir Thomas Brown hoped ‘one 
day to be able to produce children by the fame method a3 treesare 

roduced ; the polypus,is multiplied in this manner; and every 
philofopher may thus, if he pleafes, boaft of a very numérout, 
though, I fhould fappols, a very ufelefs progeny. A oy 

‘ This method of generation, from cuttings, may be confidered. 

as the moft fimple kind, and is a ftrong inftance of the little pains | 
nature takes in the formation of her lower, and humbler pro- 
ductions. As the removal of thefe from inanimate into‘animal ex- 
iftence is but fmall, there are but few preparations madeé for their 
journey. No organs of generation feem provided, no womb to re- 
ceive, no fhelt to protect them in their ftate of tranfition.' The 
little reptile is quickly fitted for all the offices of its humble {phere, 
and, ina very fhort time, arrives at the height of its contemptible 


pertection.” 
‘ S 3 The 
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‘The author afterwards recites diftin@ly the theory and pro- 
grefs of oviparous generation, and next defcribes the’ gradual 
advancement of the fetus that is generated in the womb. At 
the head of the animals thus produced, ,{tands man, the Jord 
of the creation, who naturally becomes the firft objet of the 
hiftorian’s regard. 

The third chapter contains an Account of the Infancy of 
Man, which is rendered interefting: by, a variety of pertinent 
obfervations. . 


* Almoft all animals, fays the author, havé their eyes clofed» 
for fome days after being brought into the world. The infant 
opens. them the inftant.of its birth. Howeyer, it feems to keep 
them fixed and idle; they, want that luftre which they acquire by 
degrees; and if they happen to: move, it is rather an accidental 
gaze than an exertion of the act of feeing. The light alone feems 
to make.the greateft impréflion upon-them. The eyes of infants 
are fometimes found turned to the place where. jt is ftrongeft ; and 
the pupil is feen; to dilate and diminifh, as in grown. perfons, in 

oportion to the quantity, it receives. But fil, the infant is 
meapable of diftinguifhing objects; the, fenfe of feeing, like the 
reft.of the fenfes, requires an habit before it becomes any way fer- 
viceablé,.. All the fenfes muft be compared with each other, and 
muft be made.to correct the defects of one another, before they 
can’ give jut information. It.is probable, therefore, that if the 
infant could expref$ its own fenfations, it would give.a very ex- 
traordinary defcription of the illufions which it fuffers from them. 
The fight might, perhaps, be reprefented at inverting objetts, or 
multiplying them; the hearing, inflead of conveying one uniform 
tone, might. be faid to bring up an stérrupted fucceffion of 
noifes; and the touch apparently would divide one body into as 
many as there are fingers that grafped it. But all thefe errors are 
Joft in one common confufed idea of exiftence; and. it is happy 
for the infant, that it then can make but very little ufe of its 
fenfes,. when they could ferve only to bring it falfe information. 

‘ Jf there be any diftiné&t fenfations, thofe of pain feem to be much 
more frequent and ftronger than thofe of -pleafure. The infant's 
cries are fufficient indications of the uneafineffes it muft at every 
interval endure; while, in the beginning, it has got no external 
marks to befhity its fatisfactions, It is not till after forty days that 
it is feen to {mile ; and not till that time alfo, the tears begin to 
appear, its former expreffions of uneafinefs being always without 
them. As to any other marks of the Pallarita the infant being as 
yet almoft without them, it can exprefs. none of them in its vifage ; 


which, except in the aét of crying and laughing, is fixed in a fettled 
ee 


ferenity. All the other parts of the body feem equally relaxed 
and feeble: its motions are uncertain, and its poltures without 
choice; it is unable to ftand upright ; its hams are yet bent, frem 
the habit which it received from its pofition in the womb; it has 
not ftrength enough in its arms to ftretch them forward, much 
Jefs to grafp any thing with its hands; it refts juft in the pofture 
i isJaid; and, if abandoned, muft ftill continue in the fame po- 
tion. 


* Never. 
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* Neverthelefs, though this be the defcription‘of infancy amon 
mankind in general, there are counthies, and races, among won 
infancy does not feem marked with fuch utter imbecility, b 

where the children, not long after they are borii, appear poflefied 
of a greater fhare ef telf-fuppo:t. The children of Negroes have 
a furprizing degree of this premature induftry : they are able to 
walk at two months; or, at Jealt, to move from one place to an- 
other: they alfo hang to the mother’s back without any affiftance, 
and feize the breaft over her thoulder, continuing in this pofture 
till the thinks proper to lay them down. This is very different in 
the children of our countries, that feldom are able to walk undera 
twelvemonth.’ : 


The fubfequent chapter treats of Puberty, a period which 
the author obferves is variable in different countries, and al- 
ways more late in the male than the female fex. A fwelling 
of the breafts in the one, and a roughnefs of the voice in thé 
other, are the ufual fymptoms with which this ftage of life is 
accompanied. “The author here enters into. a detail of the 
cuftoms which the paffion that is excited in the heart at the 
time of puberty, has produced in different countries, ani- 
madverting particularly on thofe which have fabje&ed the wo- 
then to a‘life of flavery, fecluded from the free enjoyment.of 
focial pleafures. Our readers may not be difpleafed to fee 
the inftances that are produced for confirming the various ideas 
of perfonal beauty, entertained by different nations. 


‘ Female beauty, is always féen to improve about the ‘age 
of puberty: but, if we fhould attempt to define in what this 
beauty confifts or what conftitutes its perfeétion, ‘we thould find 
nothing more difficult to determine. Every country bas its pecyr 
hiar way of thinking, in this refpeét; and even the fame country 
thinks differently, at different times. The ancients had a very 
different tafte from what prevails at prefent. The eye-brows join- 
ing in the middle was confidered as a very peculiar grace, by Ti- 
bullus, in the enumeration of the charmsof his:miftrefs, | Narrow 
foreheads were approved of, and fearce any..of the Roman. ladies 
that are celebrated for their other perfections, but are alfo praifed 
for the rednefs of theirhair. The nofe alfo of the Grecian Venus, 
was fuch as would appear at prefent an aétual deformity Bow it fell 
in a ftraight line from the forehead, without the fmallef finking be- 
tween the eyes; without which we never feea face at prefent, 

‘ Among the moderns, every country seems to have peculiar 
ideas of beauty. The Perfians admire large eye-brows, joining in 
the middle; the edges and corners of the eyes are tinétured with 
black, and the fize of the head is encreafed by a great variety of 
bandages; formed into a turban. Iii fome parts of [ndia, black 
teeth and, white hair, are defired with ardour ; and cne of the 
principal employments of the women of Thibet, 1s to redden the 
teeth with herbé, and to make their hair white by a certain re-- 
paration. The paffion for coloured teeth ‘obtains alfo in“China 
and Japan; where, to.complete'th¢ir idea af beauty, the object o 
defire muk have little eyes, nearly clofed, feet extremely. mall, and 
a waift far from being fhapely. There are fome nations of the Ame- 


rican Indians, that flatten the heads of their children, by keeping ~ 
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them, while young, fqueezed between. two boards, fo as to make 
the vifage much larger than it would naturally be. Others flatten 
the head at top; and others flill make it as round as they poffibly 
can. The inhabitants along the weftern coafts of Africa} have a 
very extraordinary tafte for beauty. .A flat nofe, thick lips, and a 
jet black complexion, are there the moft indulgent gifts of Nature. 
Such, indeed, they are all, in fome degree, found to poffefs. 
However, they take care, by art, to encreafe theie natural defor- 
mities, as they fhould feem to us; and they have many additional 
methods of rendering their perfons {till more frightfully pleafing. 
The whole body and vifage is often fcarred with a variety of mon- 
ftrous figures; which is not done without great pain, and repeated 
incifion; and even fometimes, parts of the body are cut away. 
But it would be endlefs to remark the various arts which caprice, 
or cultom, has employed to diftort and disfigure the body, in or- 
der to render it more pleafing: in. fa&, every nation, how barba- 
rous foever, feems unfatisfied with the human figure, as nature has 


left it, and has its peculiar arts of heightening beauty. Painting, . 


powdering, cutting, boring the nofe and the ears, lengthening 
the one, and deprefling the other, are arts praétifed in many coun- 
tries; and, in fome degree, admired in all. Thefe arts might 
have been at firft introduced to hide epidemic deformities; cuftom, 
by degrees, reconciles them to the view; till,, from looking upon 


them with indifference, the eye at length begins to gaze with 
pleafure.* 


The fifth chapter is employed on the Age of Manhood, and 
is chiefly a tranflation from M. Buffon, who has written on 
the fubject with great abilities. Wherever Dr. Goldfmith dif- 
fented from the opinion of his author, he has informed his 
readers either in the text, or by a note at the bottom of the 
page. The obfervations contained in this chapter are fo va- 
rious, that it would be tedious to enumerate them, and we 
mutt therefore refer our readers to the work itfelf, in. which 
we may affure them that they will meet with a multitude of 
entertaining difquifitions. 

The five fucceeding chapters treat refpeftively of the follow- 
ing fubjefts, viz. Of Sleep and Hunger; Of Seeing; Of 
Hearing; Of Smelling, Feeling, and Tafting ; Of Old Age 
and Death. ‘This part of the work abounds not only with 
fpeculations properly phyfical, but with many obfervations of a 
political and moral nature, and includes much entertainment 
on a multiplicity of curious fubjects in natural hiftory. 

In the eleventh chapter, the author treats of the Varieties 
in the Human Race. A diverfity in the form of the body, 
and the tinflure of the fkin, is obfervable in the natives of 
the different quarters of the globe, proceeding, it is proba- 
ble, from the differerce of climate, their food, and cuftoms. 
Thefe varieties have been divided into fix diftin@ claffes; the 
firft comprehending the race of men who are found towards 
the polar regions; the fecond, the Tartars, including the 
7 | | gteater 
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greater part of the inhabitants of ‘Afia ; the third is the fouth- 
ern Afjatics ; the fourth, the negroes of Africa; ‘the fifth, 
the natives of America ; and the fixth great variety, the Eu- 
ropeans. Thefe various fpecies of mankind are here accu- 
rately defcribed, and their difference is yet more fully deli- 
neated by plates. We fhall lay before our readers the conclu: 
fion of the chapter on this fubje&. Bia, coy 


‘ That we have all fprung from one common parent, we are 
taught, both by reafon and religion, to believe ; and we have good 
reaion-alfo to think that the Europeans refemble him ‘more than 
any of the reft of his children. However, it-muft not be concealed 
that the olive coloured Afiatic, and even the jet black Negroe, claim 
this honour of hereditary refemblance ; and aflert. that white men 
are mere deviations from original perfeétion. _ Odd .as this opinion 
may feem, they have got Linnzus, the celebrated naturalift, on 
their fide; who fuppofes man a native of the tropical climates, and 
only a fojourner more tothe north. But, not to enter into a con- 
troverfy upon a matter of a very remote fpeculation, I think one 
argument alone will fuffice to prove the contrary, and thew that 
the white man is the original fource from whence the other va- 
rieties have'{prung. We have frequently feen white children pro- 
duced from vrei but have never feen a black offspring’ 
the production offtwo whites. From hence we may conclude that 
whitenefs is the colour to which mankind naturally tends; for, as 
in the tulip, the parent ftock is known by all the artificial varieties 
breaking into it;“fo in man, that colour muft be original which. 
never alters, and to which all the reft are accidentally feen to 
change. I have feen in London, at. different timés,'‘two white 
Negroes, the iffue of black parents, that ferved.to convince me of , 
the truth of this theory. I had before been taught to believe 
that the whitenefs of the Negroe fkin was a difeafe, akind of milky 
whitenefs, that might be called rather a leprous cruft than a na- 
tural complexion I was taught to fuppofe that the numberlefs 
white Negroes, found in various parts. of Africa, the white men 
that go by the name of Chacrelas, in the Eaft-Indies, and the white 
Americans, near the Ifthmus of Darien, in the Weft Indies, were 
all as fo many difeafed perfons, and even more deformed than the 
blackeit of the natives. But, upon examining that Negroe which 
was laft thewn in London, I found the colour to be exactly like 
that of an European; the vifage white and ruddy,.and the lips of 
the proper rednefs. However, there were fufficient marks to con- 
vince me of itsdefcent. The hair was white and woolly, and ve 
unlike any thing I had feen before. - The iris of the eye was yel- 
low, inclining to red; the nofe was flat, exaétly refembling that 
of aNegroe; and the lips thick, and prominent. No doubt, 
therefore, remained of the child's having been born of Negroe 
parents ; and the perfon who fhewed it had atteftations to convince 
the moft incredulous. From this then we fee that the variations 
of the Negroe colour is into whitenefs, whereas tne white are 
never found to have a race of Negroe children.. Upon the whole, 
therefore, all thofe changes which the African, the Afiatic, or the 
American undergo, are but accidental deformities, which a kinder 
climate, better nourifhment, or more civilized manners, would, in 
a courfe of centuries, very probably, remove,’ ~s 
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In the fubfequent divifions of the work, the naturalift pre-. 
fents us with an account: of monfters, mummies, wax-works, 
&c.. His .obferyations, in’ thefe feveral difquifitions, are 
equally entertaining and inftruGtive, and he bas frequently en- 
livened them with hiftorijcal anecdotes. On the whole, we 
may juftly pronounce, with refpe& to the part of the work 
which we have at prefent furveyed, the fame euloginm that 
was beftowed in our former Review. 

[ To be concluded in our next. } 





V..The Prefent State of the Britifh Empire. Containing.a De- 
Jeription of the Kingdoms, Principalities, Iflands, Colonies, Con- 
quefis, and of the Military and Commercial Efiabh/bments, under 
the Britith Crown, in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 
By the late rev. John Entick, M.A. and other Gentlemen. In 
Four Vols, 8v0. id. 45s. Law. 


1®: ever fignal induftry and labour, in the ferwice of the pub- 

lic, merited approbation, the work now before us is cer- 
tainly entitled to the moft favourable reception, Sich an im- 
menfe mafs of materials is colle&ed into thefe volumes, that 
the title-page, however. explicit, conveys a Bery inadequate 
idea of the multiplicity of fwbje&s they contain. An account 
of the whole Britifh conftitution, civil and ecclefidftical, the 
origin and various divifions of our Jaws, the atiquity and ju- 
rifdiGion of every tribunal, from the parliament down to the 
moft inferior court in the nation, are here fully exhibited to the 
view. The various branches of our manufaétures, cominerce, 
and public revenue, are copioufly,and perfpicuoufly developed. 
The naval and military departments are diftin&ly delineated, 
the origin and privileges of the feveral honorary inflitutions 
related, and a defcription of ‘the various’ parts of Great 
Britain and her dominions, the minuteft and moft circumftan- 
tial we have ever feen, is here prefented to our obfervation. 
In fhort, feveral peges would prove infufficient for giving a 
full idea of the:-multiplicity of Masi comprehended in thefe 
four volumes. 

After what has been faid, it will not be expedited that we 
fhould give a particular detail of the work. We thall only 
obferve, that the firlt volume is employed on the more gene- 
ral and political part of the fubje&s abovementioned, that the 
fecond and third volumes contain an account of all the coun- 
ties in England, ranged alphabetically ; and that the fourth 
volume prefents us with that of meri: Ireland, and the 
colonies. 

As a f{pecimen, we fhall lay before.our. readers an extraé 
from .the beginning of the fecond volume, which we fele& for 
no 
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no other reafon but on account of its being the PRET 
ment of the largeft part of the work, | 


‘ The Prefent State of the County of Bedford, ealled Bed- 
fordfhire. 


‘ The county of Bedford takes its name from the tewn of 
Bedford, as many other counties in this kingdom do from 
their chief town. And it is otherwife called Bedfordhhire, 
i. e. the divifion or diftrigt belonging to the town of Bedford + 
for, whatever conjetures have been formed about the termix 
nation fhire, it is very natural to clofe with that, which makes 
it fignify a thare, part, divifion, or diftrict. 3 

‘ This is one of the inland counties, and one of the leaft, 
containing no more than 260,000 fquare acres of land; or 
about feventy-three miles in circumference, fituate with North- 
amptonfhire and Huntingdonfhire on the north; Buckingham. 
fhire on the weft; Hertfordfhire on the South Raft, and Cam- 
bridgefhire on the Eaft. 

‘ The hundreds, into which this county is divided, are 
(:) Hodden; (2) Banford; (3) Wylly; (4) Wixamtree ; 
(5) Bigglefwade ; (6) Redbernitock ; ; a Flit; (8) Clifton ; 
(9) Manfhead. 

‘ The Oufe is the only river that can be ocean faid to wa- 
ter this country ; which entering in on the weft fide between 
Brayfield and Turyey, takes its courfe in as many windings, 
as meafure ninety miles to. Great Banford, on the eaft fide; 
and then runs direétly north, till it leaves Bedfordfhire, and 
paffes into the fenny part of Huntingdonfhire, .at St. Neots. 
This river, in its courfe, vifits feveral market. towns, and runs 
through the midft of Bedford ; which is, by its navigation, of 
great advantage for all forts of carriage, not only to: the adja- 
cent parts, but,to the fea coaft at Lynn, Regis. But there are 
two more rivers that deferve our attention, viz. the Ivel, which 
is navigable from. the Oufe to Bigglefwade, and the Arlefey, 
which falls into the’ Ivel near Shetford. To thefe we may add 
the river Lea, that fprings up near Luton, and is navigable 
from Blackwall in Middlefex as high as Hertford, 

‘ The foil of this country is naturally rich and, Gentiles but 
more remarkably fo.on the banks of the Qufe, which are one 
continued meadow. The other parts produce fome of the beft 
wheat and barley inthe nation,,and in plenty: and the reft of 
the land is covered with wood and fine paftures. It is alfo re~ 
markabile for feveral curious and fcarce plants, amongft which 
we reckon the woad, the herb, with which the ancient Britons 
ufed to paint themfelves, when they went out. to meet their 
enemies, in order to put on a fierce and terrible afpeét ;, but 
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now more advantageoufly cultivated for the ufe of dying, and 
the improvement of our manufatures. A good {foil generally 
is accompanied with a good air, and this is «particularly ex- 
emplified in the air of Bedfordfhire, which is very.temperate | 
and pleafapt, affording both delight and health to the in- 
habitants. It fends two knights to reprefent them in the 
houfe of commons, who are chofen by the freeholders of the 
county. 

* The market towns are, (1) Ampthill; (2) Bedford; 
(3) Bigglefwade ; (4) Dunftable ; (5) Leighton; (6) Luton; 
(7) Potton ; (8) Shefford ; (9g) Tuddington ; (10) Wobourne. 

© Ampthill, anciently called Anthill, is pleafantly fituated 
between two hills, forty-three miles from London, and enjoys 
a good market, almoft in the very center of the county. Its 
agreeable fituation may be colleéted from the ancient royal pa- 
Jace at the eaft end of the town. It was built by Sir fohn Corn- 
wall; baron of Fanhope, out of the fpoils he had taken in the 
French wars, during the reign of king Henry VI. forfeited to 
the crown under king Edward‘ IV. and was made the honour 
of Ampthill by king Henry VIII. whofe queen Catharine, af- 
ter the fentence of divorce pafled upon her marriage, chofe 
this feat for refidence during the remainder of her life. King 
Charles H. having created Robert, Lord Bruce, Earl of Aylef- 
bury, and vifcount Ampthill, beftowed this feat and eftate upon 
him, and made him hereditary high fteward of this honour. 
But now it is in poffeffion of the duke of Bedford, by a pur- 
chafe made about twenty years ago. 

* The market. day is kept on Thurfdays; and the fair-days 
are upon the fourth of May, and the eleventh of December, 
for cattle. ; 

* In this town is a free fchool for thirteen children; and an 
hofpital for ten poor men, founded by Mr, Stone, principal of 
New-Inn, 

‘-Towards the South-eaft ftands the feat of the moft noble 
houfe of Grey, late duke of Kent to the northward is Hony- 
ton Park, or Houghton Compreft, fo called from the ancient 
family of the Comprefts, once the feat of the countefs of Pem- 
broke, then of the earls of Aylefbury, and purchafed by the 
prefent duke of Bedford, and given by him to his late fon the 
marquis of Taviftock. Here is a capital colleétion of pictures : 
and a free-fchool of good reputation, in the gift of Sidney Col- 
‘Yege in Cambridge: and near to this-place are feveral large pits 
of about fifteen feet diameter. 

"'€ Bedford, the county town (fituate forty miles from Lon- 
don) is the place where the affizes are kept, and is a moft 


pleafant fituation’: watered by the Onfe, which interfedts it in 
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the middle; is very populous ; well built ;. ina thriving con- 
dition, and larger than many of our cities. Here are five 
churches, St. John’s and St. Mary’s on the fouth fide of, the 
river; and St. Cuthbert’s, St. Peter’s, and the fine edifice of 
St. Paul’s on the North. Here alfo are an Independent meet- 
ing-houfe, a Methodift tabernacle, and an elegant Moravian 
chapel, with apartments for their brothers and fifters. The 
town is united by a handfome and ftrong ftone bridge, adorned 
with two gates, intended originally for defence. The. river 
has incroached fo much on the land near this bridge, thae it 
has wafhed away a.chapel, in which was interred the famous 
Offa, king of Mercia. 

‘ The government of this town is ina mayor and twelve 
aldermen, two bailiffs, a recorder, two chamberlains, a town- 
clerk, and two ferjeants, who have a very large eftate to fup- 
port the dignity and intereft of the corporation, and to pro- 
vide for, and maintain the charities left them in truft. Here © 
are two hofpitals for fick and lame; a free-fchool founded by 
Mr. John Harper, lord mayor of London, ,in the reign. of 
queen Elizabeth; an hofpital for eight poor people, founded 
by Thomas Chrifty, efq. and a charity-fchool for foty children, 
fopported by voluntary fubfcriptions. 

‘ Here are kept two markets weekly; one * cattle every 
Tuefday, and the other for corn, &c. évery Saturday. The 
fairs at Bedford are kept on the firft Tuefday in Lent, on the 
21 April, 5th July, 21 Auguft, rith O@ober, and igth De- 
cember, for cattle of all forts. 

‘ This is the beft market in al! thefe parts, for all forts of 
provifions; and much frequented by higlers, who buy up here » 
great quantities of fowl, butter, &c. for the London markets, 
to which they run ina few hours. Here alfo is a confider- 
able trade for corn to be carried by the Oufe to Lynn for 
tranfportation ; and to Hitchin and Hertford | by land, there 
being great quantities of the beft wheat in England grown 
in this neighbourhood: and for coals, which ferves the coun- 
try for above twenty miles round, and cheaper than in London, 

‘ This town gives name to the county; ,though it is not 
agreed amongft the critics about its etymology, or. from 
whence we are to take its own name: but we fhall adopt that 
which beft anfwers the ancient charaCter of this town ; and dee 
rive it from bedician forda, a Saxon name, fignifying a fortrefs 
upon a ford. And that there was.a fortrefs here in the Saxon 
times no one will doubt, who recolle&s that. Cuthwolp .the 
Saxon, carried a decifive battle againft the Britons at this place, 
and that Offa chofe it for his burial, place.—It gives title of 
duke alfo to ‘the moft noble family of Ruffel ; and has the 
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privilege and right to fend two reprefentatives to the fionfé 

of commons, who are éleéted by the inhabitants at large, that 

- do not receive alms; and returned by the mayor and the two 
bailiffs. 

‘ The corporation has obtained an a& of parliament to ap- 
propriate an eftate near Red Lion-Square, Hofbourn, to the 
portioning out maid-fervants, and to bind out boys apprentices, 
and to other charitable ufes. 

‘ At Clapham, two miles from Bedford, is a feat of the 

tight honourable the earl of Afhburham : and’ thence weftward 
two miles is Oakley, where is a neat feat of his grace the 
duke of Bedford. 

« About four miles from Bedford, in the road to Welling- 
borough, is a ftone bridge of twenty-nine arches, called Staf- 
ford- Bridge.’ 

The firft volume of this work in particular contains much 
ufeful information ; and the other three prefent us. with fo mi- 
nute an account of Great Britain ahd’ her dominions, as can- 
not fail to gratify the curiofity of the moit inquifitive teader 
on that fubjeét. Should the profit arifing from this publica- : 
tion bear. a juft proportion to the pains and expence with 
which it muft have been executed, we need not hefitate to af- 
firm, that it would prove one of the moft lucrative produce 


tions of late years. 
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VI. The Child of Nature improved by Chance. A Philefaphical 
Newel. By Mr. Helvetius. 2 Vols. t2mo. 5s. fewed. Becket. 


}*. it be commendable to hold forth to the fair fex, as warn- 
‘ings againft indifcretion, the errors of others, the writer of 
this work certainly merits praife. The knowledge which may 
be acquired from a perufal of it is fuch, as every young, at 
leaft every handfome woman, ought to poffefs,.and fuch as 
many acquire by fatal experience. It muft, indeed, be con- 
feffed, that the pictures are drawn with a luxurious fancy, ahd 
pradery, it is probable, will condemn them; but they are too 
well intended to be negleéted on that account. We fhall 
not fcruple to give a fpecimen of the manner in which 
they are executed, premifing only, by way of explanation, 
that the narrator, Mifs Ramfay, deceived by the protefta- 
tions ‘of love made her by Sir George Lendall, who ftopped 
at an inn kept by her mother, liftens to his promifes of mar- 
rying her, and expeéts to be lady Lendall in a very few 

days. 
‘ The warmth of Sir George's expreflions of love, and 
the flattering certainty ef being foon his wife, had fo con- 
7 fiantly 
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ftantly kept my fpirits in ‘a delightful delirium, that. my 
mind was under the abfolate fway of my. heart, and ,would 
indulge no other thought than that of my approaching happi- 
nefs. I was abforbed in the pleafing dream, and juft ftepping 
into my bed, when the door was opened om a fudden. I 
turned my head and perceived | Sir George. The furprile | he 
caufed kept me forcibly filent, and made me forget the fitua- 
tion I was in.’ * I thought dear Fanny you was senting 
came only for a parting kifs ’ ita 

‘ And before [ could make a reply *he, was in my,arms. 
The quicknefs and impetuofit of his aGtion beggated me of.ny- 
ftrength and prefence of mind ; my legs bent, and I tumbled 
down upon the bed. Sir George made fuch an excellent. ufe 
of my fenfibility, and of the advantages .the loofenefs of my 
drefs gave him, that I foon loft the thought ‘of his wrongs, 
and of the danger I incurred; at laft, his extreme audacity, 
encouraged by my feeming unwillingnefs to difpute him the 
vidory, awaked me to the fenfe of his villany 5. and I gathered 
from it fuch powers of defence, that I forced, Aim to an igno- 
minious retreat,’ 

‘ Your anger is juft, dear Fanny,’ faid be, falling on his 
knee at fome diftance from me, ‘ had I my fword.] would pu- 
nifh myfelf for the odious attempt I have made upon ‘yous 
The lovely fight feduced my reafon—robbed.me of my. ho- 
nour—I was the flave of the moft fierce paffion that.ever 
raged in the human breaft—I am but a man-—I could make 
no refiftance again{ft the power of your charms—TI am really 
innocent, though apparently criminal—when I came in, my 
intention was not to offend—lI would not even:have come had 
I known the fituation you were in,—deat Fanny, forgivea 

_man who adores you— who refpe&is your virtue—who is in an 
agony of grief through fear of your contempt of him-—fay 
you forgive—I will not rife—nor ceafe to folicit pardon till I 
have obtained it.” The refleions I made at that time will 
probably difpleafe the virtuous woman, who, having, perhaps, 
no other merit to plead in favour of the innocence of her ac- 
tions, than the deformity of, her perfon, atfefts to triumph 
over the feelings of nature. "My vanity, flattered by the apo- 
logy of Sir George, folicited his pardon, and obliged me to 
grant it. I had too good an opinion of mylelf not to think 
I was a gainer by his impertinence not to think it would 
have been impoifible for ,him to a& in a.more refpectfal \man- 
ner. The forrow he exprefied was too true not to proceed 
from his heart. Should J lofe a hufband of his rank through 
a feverity, which, though right, F might be jaftified not to 


employ, by the fingularity of the circumftance, and his pour 
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for me, I was too vain and prudent to be fo extremely delicate 
and fevere. : | 

‘ Leave the room this moment, Sir George, and I will for-. 
give you.’ 

¢ Charming words—they reftore me to life—I adore your 
good natore. Dear Fanny, add to your generofity the defire 
that I fhould fiay a few minutes longer—I will ftep to the 
window—-—go to bed—I give you my word and honour to 
be as decent and refpeftfnl, as I have been bold and pre- 
fuming.” 

¢ The tone of his voice, and the looks he darted at me, 
making me diffident of his word, I infifted upon his leaving 
me immediately. 

“© What, afraid ftill! have you no truft in my honour! 
Oh, dear Fanny, do you already defpife me fo much?” 

« And he walked one ftep toward me. 

“© One ftep farther, Sir George, and I will call. ~ 

* His filence frightened me. 

** No!” exclaimed he on a fudden, ‘* this is too good, too 
tempting an opportunity: Fanny, you are my wife—I am 
your hufband—my hand will to morrow atone for the offences 
of this night.” 

' © And he attempted to clafp me in his arms—Ifcreamed, 
he ftopped. 

«* ‘Your fear is vain; your mother cannot come.” 

<* lam deecived=Ahe i isa villain,” faidI to myfelf; and I 
affumed the behaviour prudefice pointed out direétly to me. 

«© Stop, Sir George, and lilten to me, faid I, with a fenti- 
mental accent, I love you, and have no doubt of your ho- 
nour. Though yet, Fanny Ramfay, I would not fcruple to 
make you happy, were I as certain of not being furprifed by 
my mother, as I am of your keeping your wordto me. I 
expe&t her every minute ; cannot you contrive how to prevent 
her coming here to-night ; then, fecure in one another’s arms, 
you will only find love in your Fanny.” 

‘ AndI gave him fuch a kifs as convinced him of my fin- 
cerity. 

«« T have already, faid Sir George, grown indifcreet by his 
confidence in that kifs, bid my valet de chambre to find pre- 
tences to keep her below.” 

** Oh the villain, the villain!” This I muttered within my- 
felf. 

«* Give him more pofitive orders, dear Sir George ; I would 
not for my life the fhould find you here with me. She is fond 
of arrack punch; fhe will not refift the temptation; by that 
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means only we can be free till rhomnidg. Go'and come back 
imimediately,” 

“© One kif before T go.” 

© He took a dozen. if i 

‘© T will admire every charm.”- —< — 

‘ It was not in my power to refufe, 

* Sir George fo prefumptuoufly, abefed the! confent he had 
forced from me,. that nature prevailing over honour and anger 
in my breaft, I fuffered his wanton play, and connived at his 
audacious attempts. Sir George . knew how to. conquer, but 
not how ‘to make ufe of his victory, At the very minute L lay 
. panting in his arms, favouring ts triumphs, rather than op- 
pofing’ it, he difcreetly declined the completing my, defeat, 
that he might, as he faid, enjoy, with: an wn Hard delight, 
all the advantages of it. __ a eh ag 

* The refpite he gave reftored me to my obi hapirered 
his refolution, and he went away, 

‘¢ The door was immediately locked and bolte: and I ftepped 
into my bed, curfing my fenfibility, and bewa ing ye cruelty 
of my fate. 

« It was not long before Sir George ¢ came. “his. farprife, was 
as great as the hope he had, fondly indulged, pikes begged, 
prayed, intreated. I was inflexible and filent, ‘*, What a fool 
have I béen ;” exclaimed he with an oath, “And. hé 'tiptoed to 
his room, damning me, himfelf, the day he, een me, and 
the credulity that had deprived him of. happine els... 

In the fecond volume. we meet .with {pecious, arguments. in 
favour of incontinence ; againft the fallacy . of. Be. we think ' 
it our duty to warn our fair readers, looking, upon. ourfelves, 
with refpect to them in Particular, as watchmen engaged. to 
give notice of whatever is likely to injure them, and. to,, pre- 
vent, as far as it is in our power, their falling. into errors 
which might deftroy that peace of mind which cannot. eafily 
be renewed. Lady B——’s arguments would not. be indeed 
erroneous in‘a ftate of nature; bur, according to. the prefent 
political fyftem, and the. ideas. we acquire by FAN Aiay to 
adopt her notions would be to involve ourfelyes, in a train of © 
evil confequefices, which refle@ion will readily point out, We 
fhall fay nothing of our author’s, op'nion. refpecting the al- 
lowance of public’ diverfions.on Sundays, which, one of his 
perfonages reprefents as very politic, and the caufe which abroad 
reftrains people within. the bounds of decorum. . 

The tranflator, from, an apprehenfion, as be fay s, of offend- 
ing weak minds, has omitted fach thoughts ia his author as 
were repugnant to the commonly received notions of reli- 
gion. 
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, Though we will not invalidate this plea, we may obfervé, 
that had it not been for a difregard to a fimilar point of deé- 
licacy, the reformed churches might have {till been involved ut 
fuperftition and ignorance, 
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VII. Tle Hiftory of Arfaces, Prince of Bettis, By the Editor of 
| Chryfal. z-wols. wamo. 5s: fewed. Becket. 


Fict, voluptatis éaufa, fint proxima veris, is the motto 

fo this work ; bat we do not thiok it very applicable, as 
feveral of the adventures related are far from being confiltent 
with probability. Jf, howéver, they be on that account. the 
fefs pleafing, inftruétion (which i is the principal end aimed a) 
may: ftill be convéyed by them.” | 

As this’is a’ fenfible performancé, we are forry to fee the au- 
thor (probably from a conformity to fafhionable gravity) fall- 
ing inte foch'a ‘contradiaion ‘as the following. ‘Selim is re- 
prefented as convinced of having committed a crime in quitting 
his father’s ‘Noufe. He is foon aftér made prifoner by a troop 
of robbers,-and on a divifton of the captives made, in the 
expedition, falls to the lot of the leader of the troop, by 
whom he jj dppointed to the Toweft offices in his fqualid re- 
tinue, * But I'repined ‘not, fays he, I remembered the words 
of the prophet, that the days, of man are numbered, and the 
events of his fife written on the table, which ‘ftandeth before 
the throne of God from the beginning of the world,—-I there- 
fore humbled myfelf before Heaven; and fubmitted without 
Taurtiuring’ to its decrees.” Now, if the events ‘of his life, 
were written id Heaven before they came to pafs, his quitting 
his father’s hou fe matt have been predeftined, and could not 
be a crime; and foon after we are taught,to remember, thar 
* though tle days of man are'numbered, and the hour of his 
death appointed from. the beginning, the manner of that death 
depends upon himfelf, whether in infamy or glory,” which, if 
the events of Sur Tives are written in Heaven, or ‘predeftined, 
‘appears to us to be totally contradiaory. 

This Work “ conlifts ‘of “leon “of morality’ tanght by ex- 
‘amples. Our’ aurhor condu@s his hero into feveral parts of 
the. world, who by that means meets with inftra@ots. In the 
Eaft he meets ‘wilh’a ‘bramin, who fets the condu& of the Eu- 
ropeans in that part of the world in. a moft unfavourable light. 
‘In fach a light, “however, as we’ very.much fear it deferves ; 
the inftances of avarice and ‘cruelty which have come to our 
Knowledge alithdrizing our fufpicions. ‘Some years fince, fays 
the“bramin;'a'tomipatiy of théfe prowlers, who had wandered 
‘acrofs the prext ocean, “from the remoteft regions of the weft, 
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Janded upon our coaft in want and wretchednefs’; the hardinefs 
of fuch an undertaking ftruck us; we received«them with hu 
manity ; we relieved their necethties, and gave-them-the good: 
things of cur land, in exchange “for' trifle ——e ney, Gwe 
arofe from their novelty. 

‘ Nor did we'ftop there. -Engaged by the: site and res 
fpeting the undaunted fpirits, of thofe our new acquaintances, 
we permitted them to ere& habitations on our'coatts, to which: | 
they might bring their merchandizes in future times; ‘and from: 
this ill-judged: hofpitality have proceeded ‘all the mifeties which 
at prefent overwhelm our csaenty, and will prota ety it 
to utter ruin-in the end.” i." id aunt betsiove 
‘ The atcount ‘which ‘thefe adventarers gave of: ourwwealth;’ 
and eafinefs to part with it, at their retarn home, | eneouraged 
others: to make the fame adventure; They came in fach’ 
numbers as fhould have alarmed::a”juft  fufpicion of ‘thei? de 
fign. They fortified their habitations under pretexrrofedefchite 
againft injuries never intended them*;\ but in! bedlityto: fecare™ 
their depredations, and over.aweodrofovereigwjyqwhom they: 
forced to-enter into treaty with them om terms ofequalityi uc 

* Since that time their condu@ithath’ been'a continned feries 
of the moft atrocious: crimes. \Hardiér' inv thei nataveyrthey 
take advantage of our pufillanimity and weakuels, lendbown< 
reftrained by thofe obligatiqns: whielv ate the fafe> aatds: of fo“ 
ciety, the affurance of juftice'and speate}' they breakithrough 
every thing which would.oppofe'their: wi}l)saadi ladghogt'onr 
credulity for:having thought them capable‘of gtodifaithg ort 

¢ They grind the faces of thé poor. '! The fufbanduian dares 
not to-tafte the ‘fruits of: his.owm® labour .the‘anificer'td fell 
the work of his hands, without their permiffion#*£a "permiffion 
for which they make the wretches’ pay {> dearly that alloina 
duftry is difcouraged, and the ‘bleflings of? naturestdrhedsinto 
the fevereft curfe,. by being: thus with held Se ee though 
within their reach. pues ely mot 

‘ Nor are their “outrages: corifmedi to the: poar's ‘they: make 
our princes pafs. under harrows' of ‘iron, and tbeadtdur kings 
into captivity, to extort their. wealth from them, zi ow long 
heaven, in its wrath, will: faffer' thembto  compinue erage. 8 
tious courfe, I prefume not to divine:'o.\ «> sved yorls geoiut 

The following character is given bby ithe» brain eof? preat 
man, to whom Selim was tobe intrddovéd..y1iiqes fisdi i 

‘ The manner in which he: bears: his<prefentsedevatidn, 
fhews that it is not natural to him, -butl:yousimfte notiform 
your judgment of him in otherrelpe@ts, fronethemce} few'men 
exhibiting a ftronger proof i that, fuperiomtatent# gre ‘farifrom 
being the fole property ef the fuperior ranks of lifes: yor't * 119 
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* Born in the loweft clafs of mankind, and bred to one of 
the meaneft profeffions, by which induftrious poverty ftrives to 
carn.a.feanty fubfiftence, he has, raifed himfelf by the mere 
force of his owa genius, to his prefent height of affluence and 
power; arife, it is true, to which his principles. have contri- 
buted little lefS than his abilities,’as they never reftrained him 
from any thing by which he could propofe advantage. A qua- 
lification; common to almoft all the men who have been ho- 
noured by the-world with the name of great. |. 

* Iris bat juflice though>to acknowledge that the aétions 
by which he:has-thus raifed bimfelf, have, ia their firft effea, 
merited from his fuperiors (for even he, high as he holds Siciea 
felf here; is no more than. the fervant of fubjeés in his na- 
tive country) all the rewards which they have beftowed upon 
him. 

.»* Butif;we firip thofe adiions of the blazonry of fuccefs, 
and meafure them by the rules of public as- well as private 


Avirtué ; wevthall, find that by blackening ambition with per- 


fidy, corrupting private fidelity, and ftaining viCory with 
murder;' he has exceeded, in the moft nefarious iniquity, all 
the favagers of) the earth who.have built their greatnefs upon 
the miferies of mankind ; as the confequence will prove, that 
inftead of giving fan@ion to fuch'crimes, by loading him with 
honours, his .fuperiors fhould have: punifhed him with:the moft 
ignominious death, to have given permanency tothe very ad- 
vantages he has acquired for them, the divine vengeance, 
though hitherto fufpended, being now ready to burft in thun- 
der on their heads for this injuftice. , 

* His aflociates, continues he, emulous of his- fuccefs in 
amafiing wealth, but incapable of effecting it, as he had, by 
adtions at the»fame time ferviceable to their fuperiors, have 
imitated bim-in the moft flagitious parts of his condué, and 
laid the axeto the root of the advantages, which they drew 
from this country, by robbing the wretched natives of the 
means of fupplying it; for who» will work when he knows 
that the fruit.of :his labour will be ravifhed from him. 

‘| Of this,-indeed, they feem to be fenfible themfelves, but 
inftead of being moved by that fenfe to change their mea- 
fares, they have only changed the obje& of them. 

»¢ Seeing that the ruined land can no longer fupply matter 
for their rapacity,. they have turned it againft their fuperiors, 
whom they have brought to the verge of equal ruin by a pe- 
culation of the:wealth entrufted to their care, lavifhing it in 
erecting fortrefles, to guard againft impoffible affaults, and 
maintaining forces to fight againft enemies who do not exitt, 
that they may have an opportunity of appointing each other 
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to all the lucrative employments which attend armies, and 
make war at prefent little. lefs ruinous to the widors than to 
the vanquifhed. , 

* Thus one is to fupply materials, another to faperintend 
the building, this*to provide food, that cloathing for the men, 
and fo on, arms, ammunition, every article poffible to be . 
wanted by an army, forall which, as they are to pay them- 
felves, - they contra& in the greateft quantities, and at the 
higheft rates, which mutual connivance can venture to impofe 
upon common fenfe, at the fame time that not one of them 
hath the remoteft intention of fulfilling fuch contraéts,” either 
in the quantity or quality of the things to be provided, but 
fuffer the miferable bands of robbers, which they. call armies, 
to ftruggle with al] the feverities of climates not natural to 
them, and the want of every convenience, and almoft necef- 
fary of life, if they cannot plunder them from the defencelefs, 
and therefore more miferable, natives; iniquities which, how- 
ever glaring, they practice without fear of punifhment, the 
wealth they acquire by them, enabling them to laugh at juf- 
tice, and hold the laws in defiance, in their own countty 
whither they return to enjoy it, and make room for another 
hungry fet to purfue their fteps.’ 

There is great knowledge of mankind difplayed in this 

work, which therefore does not derogate from the reputation ' 
its author acquired by the Adventures of a Guinea. 





VIII. The Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai to dis Friends, for 
embracing Chriftianity, in feveral Letters to Elifha Levi, Mer- * 
chant of Amfterdam, Letters V. V1. and VH. ate. 61. 
Wilkie. iy 

THs learned writer in his Fourth Letter, of which we haye 

given an account in January laft, undertook to prove,» 
that, according to the Jewifh prophecies, the Meffiah ought to 
have come before the dettru@ion of the temple and the city 
of Jerufalem ; and that the prophecies of him have.been ful- 
filled in the perfon of Jefus Chrift, who affwers in every ref- 
pet the prophetic chara@ter of the. Mefliah, and can be no 
other, if thefe prophecies be true. 

In the Fifth Letter, finding it neceflary to lay down a clear 
and diftin& notion of thofe principles and criteria, by which 
the truth of the Chriftian religion is to be examined, he con- 
fiders the nature of man, the attributes af God, and the me- 
thod of his moral government over mankind, as far as. the 
prefent fubje& is concerned; and endeavours to clear the 


' fcripture: do€trine ‘of the fall, and a mediatorial redemption, 
, T 3 from 
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from fome of the falfe reprefentations of its friends.and_ its 


_ enemies. 


With refpe& to the fall his opinion is this: that eternal, 
life depended on the behaviour of Adam; that death was 
introduced by fin; that the Scriptures give us no intima- 
tion of Adam’s natural immortality; but confider his ex- 
iftence as dependent on the tree of life; that the death 
which was threatened was not aneternal, but only a tempo- 
ral death ; that the human faculties were not depraved by the 
fall ; that the guilt of Adam’s fin did not defcend on his pof- 
terity ; and that death ought to,be regarded as a wife and mer- 
ciful appointment upon the introdution of fin, 

He proceeds to confider upon what principles the redemp- 
tion from death may be founded, and refutes the opinion of 
thofe Chriftian writers, who fuppofe, that God has ‘not the 
power to forgive fins freely, or without the punifhment of the 
finner, or of a mediator in his ftead. He then endeavours to 
anfwer this objefion of the deifts that God cannot forgive 
fins by, or for the fake, or at the interceffion of a mediator. 

One of his obfervations upon this head is'as follows: ‘ If 


God can fhew kindnefs to mankind, independent of their me- 


rit, he can certainly fhew the fame, or greater kindnefs to 
them, if it fhould in any degree promote the joy. or honour 
of his fon, whom he loves and efteems:. and .therefore 
God may advance the joy and honcur of Chrift, in this way, 
es well as ih any other, that would be equally agreeable to 
him ; and mankind may be bleffed for the fake of Chriff, in- 
dependent of their own merit; and, if. Chrift fhould petition 
fuch a blefling to them, as a favour and reward to. himfelf, 


the grant might be in anfwer to his petition.’ 


In the Sixth Letter, the author undertakes to prove, 1. 
That the original defign of God from the, beginning was, to 
bring all good men to falvation, by his fon Jefus Chrift ; and 
that the firit caufe and mover in this gracious defign was the 
free grace and love of God; 2. That this falvation hath been 
carried on through all difpenfations from the beginning, and 
conducted by the miniftration of Jefus Chrift, under different 
names and charaéters, cither immediately in perfon, or by his 
angel or angels; and 3. That the efficient caufe or means, 
by which the falvation of men will be completed, will be the 
exercife of thofe godlike powers, of raifing the dead, forgiv- 
ing fin, and giving eternal life, which were. conferred on Jefus 
Chrift, by the Father, in reward of his humiliation, fuffer- 
ings, and death, 

The Seventh Letter is an Appendix, containing an expla- 
nation of fome texts of Scripture, which have been mif- 
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amderftood ; and an anfwer to” fome objegighay which hate 
been urged againft the Chriftian feieme ¢ L' ‘gh 

The firft point which the authof endeavours to- eftablith: is 
the difference between punifhment dnd fuffering, and'thé ab- 
furdity of fuppofing Chrift to have been punifoed for the ‘fins 
of man. The Scripture-phrafe ‘of impating righteoufnefs,- 
which fome writer§ have fo grofly perverted,’ means, he’ fays, 
nither more nor lefs than tke forgivenef$ of fims. -'* 

If it be afked, upon what grounds the Chriftians have 
founded, the ftrange opinion of vicarious punifhment, fo dero-' 
gatory to the attributes of God, and fo contrary tothe whole 
tenor of Scripture, our author replies :’ they’ have’ founded it 
wpon figurative’ ‘expreffions ‘taken literally. * The doétrine, 
which we find in the gofpels and epiftles is'this’: that the 
blood of Chrift was fned for many; he gave himfelf for us ; 
he was delivered for our offences, &c. Here the’ queftion is, 
in what fenfe thefe things-were done for us, and for many ? 
Uasp iar, weer rorray, av]: Torrey, &c.” If the true doc- 
trine ‘be, that thefe things were done upon our ‘account, or for 
‘our advantage, the word for will have the fame fenfé in all the 
texts: but if the do@trine be, that they were’ done infitad of, ' 
the fenfe of the word will not be the fame in the different 
texts ; but mutt be greatly varied. For Chrift could not be 
delivered infiead pf our offences, nor die infiead of us: for if 
he did, we fhould not die ourfelves. Nor could he be our paff- 
over, facrificed for us, in our fiead: for we were never fen- 
tenced to be facrificed ; and the ‘paflover was not a fin-offer- 
ing ; and therefore thefe things could not happen in our fread, 
but only upon our account, and for our advantage. 

If any ftrefS be laid upon the Greek’ prtepofitions, he ob- 
ferves, that as Chrift fuffered yee jiuov, for us, fo we alfo are 
faid to fuffer vrep av]v, for dim, Phil. i. 29. not inftead of 
him, but upon his account. We alfo fuffer Sia Sixasoouyuys 
not inftead of righteoufnefs, but on account of it, 4 Pet. iii. 
14. So wep; is ufed, Ads xxvi. 7. and ayjs, Mat. v. 38. an 
eye for, or on account of an eye, Mat. xvii. 27, &c. | 

Tf it be 2afked, how Chrift was a ranfom, and a fatrifice, 

our author fhews at large, that he could not be fo in a literal, 
‘but only ina figurative fenfe. 
' The word j iAasupsovy which is falfely tranflated propitiation, 
Rom. iii. 25. fignifies the mercy- -feat, defcribed Exod. xxv. 
‘¥7——22. Chrilt is called the mercy-feat from the very nature 
of his office, which was to declare the righteoufiiels of God, 
for the remiffion of fins paft, through his forbearance. 

€ And upon this account, becaufe we receive from him re- 
 aniffios of fins, which was the effec of thie fin-offerings, with 
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regard to legal uncleannefs, and.the purifying of the fleth,, he 
is called by St. John j jAaoptos,, whica properly fignifies a fin- 
offering, and is .tranflated a propitiation. 

* By forgiving the fins of men, upon their repenting and 
entering into the church of God, he. is faid, jiaasxec8ar ras 
duapliag, to appeafe fin, orto take away the fting or poifon- 
ous quality, or bad eifects of fins.—Thefe, and the like ex- 
preffions are only, figurative and partisl reprefentations of that 
great truth, that Chrift is conftituted the falvation. of God, to 
give repentance and forgivenefs. Rom. iii. 25. Adts v. 31. 

‘ Chrift, continues our author, was not literally a ranfom ; 
but he received power.to ran/om, or deliver from fin and death *.. 
He did not pay the debt, byt he received power to forgive it. 
He was not ounifbed, but he /uféred; and thereby gained power 
to remit the punifhment. His death was not. an atonement, 
in the fenfe of that, which influences God to fave ;, but as the 
means by which God faves. And he did not reconcile God 
to the world, for God was never at.enmity with it, for he 
Joved the world; but he reconciled the world to. God, by 
gaining it over to the worfhip of God, and the praétice of 
righteoufnefs... And in this fenfe all thefe figurative expref- . 
fions are confiftent ; and Chrift may be faid to be a ranfom, 
and a facrifice, and an atonement, and yet our fins to be for- 
given freely, without the payment of any equivalent, or fa- 
tisfaGtion, for it.’ 

Among other expreffions in Scripture, alluding to the Jewith 
ceremonies, and preffed into the fervice of vicarious punifh- . 
ment, is the following : Ifaiah fays, ** He hath dorne out griefs 
and carried our forrows,” that is, according to fome inter- 
preters, he was charged with our fins, and punifhed for them. 
But, our author rightly obferves, that St. Matthew interprets 
them of his curing the fick and weak; for having faid, he 
healed thofe that were fick, he adds, * ‘that it might be ful- 
filled, which was fpoken by Ifaiah the prophet; he took our 
infirmities, and bare our fickneffes.” Now if the taking our, 
infirmities and bearing our ficknefles does not mean the fuf- 
fering our infirmities and fickneffes in himfelf, but only the 
bearing them away or removing them from us, then the bear. 
ing our infirmities may alfo be underftood to fignify no more 
than the removing away from us our fins and iniquities by for- 
givenefs, When it is faid, that our fins were ‘* laid upon 





* Dr. Sykes, with whom our author generally coincides in the 
interpretation of Scripture phrafes relative to the redemption, ob- 
ferves, that theré are above fifty inftances in the Old Teftament, 
where the word Aurgew, to ranfom, means barely to deliver, with- 
out any price or ranfom paid. Redempt. p. 26. 
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him,” it muft be underftood in the fame fenfe; as when the 
apoftie direéts us to * caft all our care. upon God,” or when 
the pfalmift fays, ‘* caft thy burthen upon the Lord.” Where 
it does not mean, that God fhall be made anxious with our 
cares, and feel the weight of our burthens, bat merely that 
he fhall take them away from us. And thus the word is un- 
derftood in many places of fcripture. yeti 

The benefit.of Chrift’s death are by fom¢ thought tobe con- 
fined to Chriftians ; but this writer proves, that Chrift is the 
Saviour of all men, See Tim. 'iv..10, 4 John ii. 2, Rom. 
ii. 6, &c. ; 7 . 

It is obje&ted, that our falvation does not depend upon our | 
ations, but our faith ;_and the following text is quoted: ** he 
that believeth, and is baptized, fhall be faved; but he that ~ 
believeth not fhall be damned.” - To fhew the futility of this 
objection, the author proves, from the reafon and nature of . 
things, that virtuous ations are fuperior to faith, and that 
the text here cited does not relate to a fature judgment, but 
to the admiffion of the Chriitian converts into the’ church of 
Chrift on earth *, | 

The remaining part of this letter is employed in anfwering 
fome deiftical objeGions, drawn from the late and partial 
communication of the Chriftian religion ; in explaining the 
Scripture fenfe of the word myftery ; in evincing the credi- 
bility of the Chriffian religion, &c. 

To this letter is fubjoined a poitfcript, on miracles, in an- 
{wer to Mr. Hume. , That writer having defmed a miracle to 
be, ‘‘ a tranfgrefiion of the laws-of nature, by a particular vo~- 
lition of the Deity, or by:the interpofition of fome invifible 
agent,” our author obferves, that there is not one miracle 
mentioned in the whole Scripture, that can be proved to 
agree with this definition; that the laws of nature, or, in 
other words, the laws of God, are never faid to be tranfgreffed 
by a miracle, in any one of the facred writers, nor any thing 
like it once intimated ; but that the dire& contrary appears in 
the account of every miracle, which is particularly defcribed, 
the caufe being adequate to the effe&t, according to the laws 
of nature, in all of them, wherever either any material infirue 
ments are ufed, or the natural and immaterial powers of {pis 
ritual beings exerted. ed | 

The publication now before us completes the author’s de- 
fign.; which was to fhew, that Chriltianity is a revelation con- 
fittent with the Old Teftament,. the attributes of God, and the 
nature of man; or, in other words, a plain, regular, and con. 





“- ® See alfo Mark iv. 12. Matty ix, 2.22. Xvi 19, ‘John iii. 18. 
V. 24, XK. 23, ; 1355 
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fiftent plan of divine economy, from the’ be; inning to ‘the 


ef the covenant, whe led the Ifraelites through the wildeynefs. 

In this work he has fhewn great learning, acutenefs, and 
jedgment. He has accurately examined the various opinjons 
among Chriftians, concerning the nature and perfon of Jefus 
Chrift ; and very ably fupported an bypothefis, which feems 
to be the moft probable of any that has been ‘propofed. He 
has given us a rational idea of the fall, of predeftination, 
election, imputed righteoufnefs, atonement, falvation by faith, 
and many other points, on which the generality of theological 
writers have advanced fome of the groffeft abfurdities. 





IX. 4 New Syfem of Hufbandry, By C. Varlo, E/y. 3 wols, 
8vo. 155. [Concluded from Vel. XXXVIL. p. 430.) Bew. 


| Chap. VI. the author tréats of bogs, in which he de- 
livers fome fenfible obfervations copied from other writers. 
In Chap.-VII. he proceeds, in his aanconne&ed manner, to the 
management of beans ; in which, inftead of recommending the 
noble hufbandry of that pulfe praétifed in Kent, he direéts the 
old barbarous fyftem of blendings; that is, peafe mixed, and 
which exclude the hand-hoe. . He fays, clay land is beft for’ 
them, yet direéts, p. 1335 two ploughings, which’ on fuch a 
foil is utterly impracticable. 

Chap. XI. XII. are taken up with quack receipts for the 
eure of all evils which can befal a horfe, cow, or fheep; we 
eall them quack receipts, becaufe the infallibility afcribed to 
them muft {tagger the belief of every reader. 

In Chap. XHf.. we have as curious a fpecimen of ovr au- 
thor’s abilities as in any other part of his work. It is on 
making hay. He recommends the praétice dire@ly contrary 
to that of the neighbourhood of London ; where hay is made 
in a perfeétion to which moft parts of the kingdom are ftrang- 
ers: he direéts that it fhouid after cutting lie two days to wi- 
ther in the fwarth without ftirring, and if rain comes it is to 
be turned and lie as long: this is the true Yorkthire fyftem of 
barbarity, which is a difgrace to the farmers of that country, 
and which is alfo a proof that they know no diftin&ion be- 
tween clover from which the leaf falls in ftirring, and grafs 
from which it does not fall. 

In Chap. XIV. our author, in his ufual train of connec- 
tion, jumps from hay to madder ; but this chapter is fo replete 
with vulgar errors, with praétices long fince condemned;: and 
in which the experience of Mr. Arbuthnot, the greateft. mad- 
der planter in the kingdom, is dire@ly contrary to him, that 
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we fhall beftow no more time on this part. of his work. He 
tells us, among other things, that you may draw as many 
plants as you pleafe from the crop without injury to it. A 
very pretty piece of intelligence ! He likewife gives us 
his trials.of green madder, p. 201, in juft fach a ftyle as you 
would expect if no perfon had ever done it before him. Let this 
frivolous writer turn to M. d’ Ambourney, and there he will 
find experiments on madder ufed green; and which deferve 
at leaft as much attention as thofe of Mr. Varlo. 

In Chap. XV. the author tarns politician, and recommends 
to the Irith legiflature the turning ftock farms into arable 
ones ; and. attributes .all the mifery of Ireland to thefe farms; 
as if the Irith farmers did not better know their intereft in a 
country where there is a conftaat exportation of beef, than this 
jiinerant advifer.- And all this is upon his word, that every 
acre will give ten pounds produce in corn. What are we to 
think of fuch accounts? 

In Chap, XVI. &c. we find. flax treated of, but nearly in 
his ufual unfatisfafory manner; though this be a fubje& 
which demands more than any other we know, a thorough 
attention, as there is not a book in our language that fuffi- | 
ciently illuftrates it. Mr, Young’s works, which contain fo 
much information on other matters are exceedingly deficient 
in this, The article Jemp concludes she volume. 

Vol. III, is opened with potatoes. _ It is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate to be obliged to condemn many things we meet with in 
this work, but Mr. Varlo’s fyftem of laying a handful of dung | 
to every potatoe flice, is, we thall venture to affert, a° molt mi- 
ferable fyftem of trifling, which totally deftroys the idea of 
making the potatoe crop a rich dunged fallow for the follow- 
ing crops. 

In Chap. II. we have a method of planting ;with the plough 5 
in which dung is reckoned at 12s. an acre. Is the author fe- 
‘rious ? or are fuch accounts obtruded upon the, public as 
mere matter of fport and amufement? This feries of trifling 
continues through Chap. III. IV..and V. In Chap. VI. we 
aré advifed to plant wafte whin land with potatoes. The 
fcheme appears plaufible ; but whether it would fucceed, we 
cannot determine from his experience, for he. calculates the 
crop only at an hundred buthels. 

In Chap. XVII. we have vetches treated of, but much, in 
the manner of the reft of his dire&tions... The man who 
could write a chapter on winter vetches, -and never once 
mention the practice of foiling, muit know, litile of huf- 


bandry. : 
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Chap. VIII. IX. X. XI. are-on clover,upon ‘which head 
the author writes ina very fuperficial manner, and takes no 
proper carte to caution his readers againft fowing ‘it with fe- 
cond and third crops of corn, 

In Chapter. XII. and XILP. our author treats of lucerne, but 
he does it in a {tring of vulgar errors, and does not even pre- 
' tend that he has any experience to be his guide. We fhali 
therefore difmifs this chapter with the remark, that little at- 
tention ought to be paid to what he fays on this fubject. 

Sainfoin is the fubjeé&t of the X[Vth. In this he fays ex- 
prefsly there is little difference in the management of this 
grafs, and lucerne and clover; than which he can hardly af- 
fert a greater error. Chap. XV. he dedicates to rye grafs, 
telling us a farmer cannot fow a better crop, efpecially on wet 
clay land. The contrary is certainly the fat—a farmer cane. 
not fow a worfe crop, efpecially on wet land. _ 

Pafling Chap. XVI. on burnet, which contains nothing, we 
come to his enquiries into manures; there he tells us, p. 995 
that the more falt a manure contains, the richer it is. At 
page 104 he calls ic the mother of manure, which is fo far 
from being faét, that ninestenths of the experiments on fale 
prove it fo be mifchievous. Of marle he fays he knows land 
that has given after that manure, fifteen guod crops running, 
without the leait caution againft cropping land in fuch man- 
ner; he ought to have added, that the farmer deferved great 
reprehenfion for taking thofe crops. He recommends, p. 102, 
harrowing in foot with corn, when fown, inftead of making 
it a top drefling for wheat in March; which is fuch a blunder 
that a man of experience could not have made. At p, 107 he 
fays 160 bufhels of lime is fufficient for the worft land in Eng- 
Jand ; if fo, why do they lay on 5 or 600 in Derbythire, of the 
ftrongeft lime in England. 

At p. 115 he tells us he is natorally of a charitable dif- 
pofition ; what has this piece of vanity to do with his huf- 
bandry? 

{n Chap. XX. he does not properly diftinguith foils, and be 
gives, as others have done, a preference to loamy clay above 
loamy fand, tho’ the latter is much the better foil. At p. 135 
he tells us, that marle is much negle&ted in Norfolk. Does 
the author know where it is more ufed? Surely he flept while 
in that county. His recommendation to marle or clay upon 
the fod, rather than on fallow, is very juft, 

In Chap. XXIV. and XXV. he treats of peafe ; but offers 
nothing worthy of attention, and feems to be very ignorant of 
the late improvements in this culture. From hence to the 


end of Chap. XXXVI. he treats 1“ wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
: &e. 
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&c. and through his dire€tions for their culivation he fhews 
-no acquaintance with numerous improvements’ ‘which are al- — 
ready before the public. Next’ follows ftrange, unconnected, 
incoherent chapters, dialogues, trench: -ploughing, &e. and 
after this a chapter on thin’ fowing, the aim ‘of which’ isto 
recommend fetting wheat ‘grain by- grain. +Romantic | “pros 
_ je&s, and inconfiftent with eeconomiéal’ 

Chapter XLU. contains a ealendat'‘for ‘the. femmes, which 
is ufelefS as being incomplete. We comé fiéxt*to-an ‘appen- 
dix on adding farm to‘ farm, ‘in which he fays nothing ‘in 
a bad caufe that has not been faid twenty’ times before ; 
alfo achapter on the dog-ac&t; ‘others on weights and mea- 
fures, &c, ‘but none ‘of them deferve muéh attention. He 
has, however, one obfervation we fhall quote.’ ’* Few men hare 
travelled in England moré than I have done; and I have made 
my remarks very minately ;\upon the looking over of which; 
and comparing my journal with all the obfervations and com- 
putations'I can make, I am clearly of ‘opinion’ that there is — 
daily a great increafe of people.” We are glad to med this 
opinion; and heartily wifh'it' may be true. : 

‘Upon the whole, Mr. Varlo has travelled and made expe- 
riments to a very poor purpofe, for as his experiments are’ by 
no means authenticated, no conclufions can be drawn from 
them. His travels are very trivially repgiftered ; fo that ai- 
though we have no doubt but he really_did travel, yet the book 
does not give much fatisfaétion on ‘this ‘pomt >" hoyenlprges epee 
the leaft claims to the title of a New Syftem: 








- 


X. The Lady's Travels into Spain ; or, @ Gentine Relation of. the 
Religion, Laws, Commerce, Cufioms, and Manners of that Couns 
try, woritten by the Counte/s of Danois, im @ Series of Letters to 
a Friend at Paris. 2 Vols. 12mo, 6s. ~ Davies. 


A® Englifh tranflation of thefe Travels was firft publithed 
in this country upwards of feventy years ago, under the 
aufpices of Sir Richard Steele. The novelty and merit of the 
work required the aid of no,eminent name to procure it a fa’ 
vourable reception: the lively and entertaining manner ia 
which the letters were originally written, and the faithful re+ 
prefentation they contained of a people the leaft known of 
almoft any nation in Europe, were fufficient to render the 

Countefs of Danois’ produ@ion an objeé of general regard. 
The alteration which Spain has fuffered fince that time in. its 
manners and cuftoms, and the advancement. of our know- 
ledge concerning them, are fo incontyraes that thefle let+ 
i ters 
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ters may ftill be confidered as a juft and ufeful delineation of 
the general ftate of that kingdom... 

As a fpecimen of the work we fhall fele& one or two pat. 
fages from the firft letter. 

© At my arrival there, I intreated the baron de Caftlenaui, 
who had accompanied me from Dax, to bring me acquainted 
with fome women, with whom -I might fpend my time with 
lefs impatience, till the litters came, which were to be fent to 
me from St. Sebaftian. 

‘ He readily complied with my requeft ; for halen a perfon 
of quality and worth, he is much efteemed at Bayonne: He 
failed not the next.morning to bring feveral ladies to vifit me. 

‘ Thefe women begin here to feel the fcorching heat of 
the fun; their complexion is dark, their eyes fparkling.; they 
are charming enough, their wits are fharp and I could give 
you a farther account of their capacities, could I have -better 
underftood what they faid: not but that they could all fpeak 
French, yet with fuch a different diale&, as furpaft my under- 
ftanding. 

‘ Some who came to fee me, brought little fucking pigs un- 
der their arms, as we do little dogs: its true they were very 
{pruce, and feveral of them had collars, of ribbons; of va- 
rious colours: however, this cuftom looks very odd, and I 
cannot but think that feveral among themfelves are difgufted 
at it: when they danced, they muft fet them down, and let 
thefe grunting animals run about, the chamber, where they 
made a very pleafant harmony. Thefe. ladies danced at my 
intreaty, the baron of Caftlenau having fent for pipes and 
tabors: 

‘The gentlemen. who attended the ladies, took each of 
them her whom he had brought with him, and the dance be- 
gan in a round, »all. holding hands: they had afterwards long 
canes brought them, and.then each fpark taking hold of the 
lady’s handkerchief, which feparated them from one another, 
moved very gracefully at the found of this martial fort of mufic, 
which infpired them with fuch heat that they feemed not to 
be able to moderate it, This feemed to me to refemble the 
Pyrric dance fo much celebrated by the ancients ;' for thefe 
gentlemen and ladies made fo many turns, frifks, and capers, 
their canes being thrown up into the air, and. dexteroufly 
caught again, that itis impoffible to defcribe their art and 
agility: and I had a great deal of pleafure in feeing them ; 
but J thought it lafted too-long, and I began to grow weary 
of this ill ordered ball: when the baron de Caftlepeau, who 
perceived it, caufed feveral bafkets of dried fruit to be 
brought in.’ 


7 The 
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‘The following anecdote prefents us with«an inftance of the 
whimfical fingalarity of the Spanith cuftoms, 

« Determining, to go but»to St. Sebaftian the next morning, 
which is.but-feven or ¢ight, leagues, I thought to dine before 
I fet outs L was fitting: at,tadle; whemcone> of «my women 
brought,.me:my watch .to wind it up, as it was my cuftom at 
oon 5, it was. tiriking watch, tof Tompion’s make, and coft. 
me fifty louis dors » my, banker, who.was by me, fhewed fome 
defire to fee it; 1 gave it him, with a cuftomary civility. This 
was enough,;, my blade ifs, makes me.a profound reverence, 
telling me, ‘*He-did-not deferye fo confiderable a prefent, 
but fuch.a lady as I couldimake*no other: that he would en~ 
gage his faith, and reputation, that he would nevér part with 

my. wateh: as. ashe lived > and that he found*himfelf -exs 
tremely obliged to-me.?? . He kiffed it at the end of this: pleas 
fant, complement,, ,and. thrptt, it into his potkets; which was 
deeper, than afack,, You. wilh /take-me to bea very great fot, 
in faying nothing, of all thiss;,.and Ido net wonder at it ;~but 
I confefs, ingenuoufly, J was. fo furprifed at: his »proceeding; 
that the watch,was out of fight before I:could refolve on what 
I was to day,.ddy women, and} thesreft of my fervants: which 
were about me, {tared on me,;and J on them, »blufhing with 
fhame, and vexation,to be thus:;catght: however, I recolleéted 
myfelf, and,confidered, that ,,this man wasito pay mea good 
round fum, of,.money for the charge of my journey; and to re= 
turn money.to Bourdeaux, whereI bad taken it up; that havs 
ing bills of .credit on him, he. might ufe feveral.tricks to mie; 
and putroffs, which might make me {pend twice the value of 


the watch : in fine, I let him go with it, and endeavoured to - 


do myfelf, honour from a. thing. which gave me igreat morti- 
fication, ) 

¢ i have learnt, ay this. little cduceiditas that it is the 
cuftom;in. Spain, when any thing »is prefented to one, if he 
likes it, and kifes your hand, he may-take it with:him~ ‘This 
is a weny pleafant fafhion, and. being fu ficiently . acquainted 
with it, it will be my fault if 1 am trapt agaia. 

We fhall,conclude our quotation with the aceount of female 
rowers jin, the fubfequent paflage. 

« Lleft.this inn, where they. peeled me fufficiently ; for this 
is a grievous dear country, and every one ftrives. to be rich at 
his neighbour’s cof. A while after we had left the town, we 
eutered on ,the Pyrenean mountains, which are fo high and 
fteep, that looking down you fee not without horror, the preci+ 
pices which environ them: we.went Ahus as far as Rentery. 
Don Antonio (which was my banker’s name) went before me, 
and for my more commodious paflage, he obliged me to quit 


\ | my 


4 
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my litter ; for although we had traverft feveral mountains, yet 
there remained more difficult to pafs: he made me ‘to enter 
into a little boat, which he had prepared to go down the river 
of Andaye; till we were near the mouth of the fea, where we 
faw the king of Spain’s galleons; there were three very fine 
and large ones. Our little boats were fet forth with gilt 
' ftreamers; they were managed by girls, who were very lufty 
and handfome ; there are three in each, two that row, wna ¢ oné 
who holds the rudder. 

‘ Thefe wenches are very well fhaped, of chefaut com- 
plexion, have very good teeth, hair black, which they tie up 
with ribbons, in knots, and fo let it hang behind them: they 
wear a kind of veil on their heads, made of muflin, embroi- 
dered with flowers of gold and filk, which hangs loofe, and 
covers their breafts: they wear pendants in their ears of gold 
and pearls, and bracelets of coral; they have a kind of juftau 
corps, like our gypfies, whofe fleeves are very ftrait : I can af- 
fure you they charmed me. I was told, thefe wenches fwim 
like fifhes, and fuffer neither women nor men among them. - 
This isa kind of a republic, to which they repair from all 
parts, and where their parents fend them very young. — 

*‘ When they are willing to marry, they go to mafs at Font- 
arabia, whichis the neareft town to them, and there the 
young men come to choofe them wives to their humour. He 
that will engage himfelf in Hymen’s bonds, goes to his mif- 
trefs’s parents, declares to them his intentions, regulates every 
thing with them: and this being’done, notice of it is given to 
the maid: if the likes the party, the retires to their houfe, 
where the nuptials are celebrated. 

¢ I never faw a more gay air than that on their counte- 
nances ; they have little habitations along the water-fide, and 
there are.old maidens, to whom the younger pay refpeét, as 
to their mothers. They related thefe particulars to us in their 
language, and we hearkened to them with great delight, when 
the devil, who never fleeps, difturbed us with a vexatious ad- 
venture. 

* My cook, who is a Gafcon, cod exactly of the humour 
of thofe of that country, was in one of our boats behind us, at 
fome diftance, vety near a young Bifcaneer, who appeared to 
him very handfome; he contented,not himfelf with telling 
her as much, but would have rudely turned up her veil. She 
not being ufed to this fort of plain dealing, without any 
words broke his head with her oar: having done this exploit, 
fear feizing on her, the threw herfelf immediately into the 


water, though the feafon was very cold, and {wam with great 
{wift- 
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fwiftnefs ; but having all her cloaths on, and.it being. far to 
the fhore, her ftrength began t6 fail her. . Several f thele 
wenches who faw this at land, leapt immediately into their 
boats to her affiftance, when thofe who had remained in the 
boat with the cook, fearing the lofs -of-their-compasion, fell 
on him like two furies, refolving by all means to drown him, 
and had like-two°or three times to have overturned their little 
veffel, whith wé beholding from ours, had much a-do to part 
and ‘appeafe them: * _ . yee die . 

‘ I aflure you, the foolifh Gafcon was {6 criielly handled, 
that he was all over blood; and my. banker told me,.that thefe 
young Bifcaneers provoked, are worfe than. lions,,..In fine, 
we came to land, but were fca¥cely on fhore, but we law this 
wench which was faved out of the water, making up towards 
us, with near fifty others, each with an oar on their fhoulder, 
marching in battle aray, with fife’ and drum; when fhe who 
was to be the mouth of thé company, advanced, and ‘callin 
me feveral ‘times Andria, which is to fay, Madam, fo that’s 
all I could® retain of ‘her fpeéch) gave mé to underftand, 
** That they would have my cook’s fkin, if fatisfa&tion were 
not made proportionably to the damage done theft compa- 
nion’s cloaths.”. At thé ending of which words, “the fhe- 
drummers fell-loudly beating their drums, and the feft of their 
Amazons fet'up an hollowing, leaping and dancing, and fence. 
ing with théir oars in a moft aftonifhing mannér, ““" 

‘ Don Antonio, to make’ mé amends for the prefent he 
had wrung from me, (I cannot but often mention it, lying 
on my heart’ as'it does) undertook to make’ peace’ he found. 
that my. cook, who thought hiaif@lf fufficiently beaten, had 
reafon to give’ nothing ; and therefore he diftribated fome 
pieces of money among this marine troop ; on receipt of which 
they fet forth louder hollows than before, and wifhed mie a 
good journey; and fpeédy return, each of them dancing and 
finging at the found of their pipes and tabors.’ = - 

We may obferve of the Countefs of Danois’ letters in gene- 
ral, that they are written with no lefS candour and! juftnefs of 
fentiment, than with fidelity and an experimental: knowledge 
of the Spanifh manners and cuftoms. She improved to the 
beft advantage the opportunities fhe enjoyed of ‘gratifying her 
curiofity, from -her rank, her conneétions, and her refidence 
in that country for fome years ; and to the moftauthentic in- _ 
formation fhe has added the embellifhment of fprightly and 
agreeable narrative. This edition of the .work is greatly im~- 
proved in the language; as well as by an acceffion of freth 
materials; and as the firft edition was dedicated to a perfon 

Vor, XXXVUI, Of. 1774- U emi- 
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eminent for wit and genius, the prefent is introduced to 
‘world under the aufpices of Mr. Foote, in a fhort, but ele- 
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gant addrefs. oat 
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XI. The White Bull, an Oriental Hiftory, from.an. Ancient Syrian 
Manufeript, communicated by Mr..Voltaire. Cum notis Editoris 
et Variorum. The whole faithfully done inte Englith, 12m. 
35. fewed. Bew. | " 


‘NTI. Le Taurean Blanc, or the White Bull; from the French, 
Tranflated from the Syriac, by M- de Voltaire, 800. ts. 6d, 
Murray. © . xo 

Pr metamorphofis of Nebuchadnezzar has. furnified Vol- 

taire, or the author, whoever he is, with the bafis of the 
prefent work, and with an opportunity of placing in a ridicus 
lous light fundry matters highly reverenced by many fober 

Chriftians. The firft of the tranflations before us, neither 

fervilely copies the phrafe of the original, nor, however free, 

too far deviates from the fenfe of it. ‘The notes are perti- 
nent and fatirical, and, as well as the preface, fhow the tranf- 

Jator tobe a man after the author’s own heart. The Second 

(Le Taureau Blanc) is not of equal merit. “That our readers 

may compare the ftyles in which they are written, we ‘hall 








make extraéis from each of them, 
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* You_are miftaken, Ma- 
dam, faid the fage Mambres. 
*Tis not your father has play- 
ed you this cruel trick: “tis a 
Jew fellow, an inveterate ene- 
my of outs, a fellow that comes 
out of 4 little country hedged 
in fomewhere :among the 
ctoud of nations, your auguft 
lover had fubdued to civilize 
them. As tothe matter of the 
metamorphofe, there is no- 
thing fo wonderful in all that 


Le Taureau Blanc. 


‘It was not your father 
who played him this cruel 
trick, faid the wife Mambres, 
it was a native of Paleftine, 
one of our anciént enemies, 
an inhabitant ofa little coun- 
try comprehended’ in that 
crowd of kingdoms which your 
lover has fubdved, in order to 
polith and refine them. Such 
metamorphofes muft not fur- 
prife you ; you know that for- 
merly I performed more ex- 


+—I have made)cleverer ones traordinary. Nothing was at 
formerly, you. know, myfelf*, that time moré common than 
No- ; thofe 





-*-Mambres, our’ author fays, was one Of thofe who had made 
their rods ferpents, in the conteft with Mofes and Aaron. 
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Nothing was more, common 
at one,time of day, than thefe. 
doings,.which are now. mat- 
ter of fo much aftonifhment 
to the fages.. The true hifto- 
ries that you and I have read 
together teach us, how Ly; 
caon, king, of ,Arcadia, wag 
changed into a wolf; the fair 
Callifta, his daughter, into.a 
bear; Io, daughter of Ina; 
chus, our venerable Ifis, into 
a cow ; Daphne into a laurel; 
Syrinx into.a‘reed; and the 
wife of . Lot, ..the beft, the 
tendereft father; that. ever 
was, isn’t fhe to, be feen in 
eur. neighbourhood here, a 
handfome jftatue of as. good 
falt as ever,.was.tafted; that 
has, preferyed al] the marks, of 
her fex, and is as regular every 
month-as a lady. would with to 
be, as the great men who have 


feen it with their own eyes are! 


ready to.atteft*, 1. myfelf 
faw all thefe things when I was 
young—] have feen feven po- 
tent cities in.as dry and parch- 
ed a fpot as ever you fet eyes 
on, transformed , all _at once 
into a fine lake—Ia my young 
days you could not go,out of 
your door without ftumbling 
upon a metamorpholis.’ 


The White Bull. — 
* Tell me, wretch, didft 
eat venifon. and turtle every 
day 
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thofe changes. which at pre- 
om aftonifh _ ‘Philofop ers. 
True Hiftory, y which we have ve 
read together, informs us thar 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia wah 
changed into. a wolf; 8 
beautiful Califta, his: “seifee 
ter, into a bear; To, the 
daughter of " Infachus, our ve- 
nerable Ifis, into a cow; Daph- 
nis into a laurel 5 Sirinx into 
a flute; the, fair Edith, wile 
of Lot, . the and moft 
affeGionate father ‘thar’ ever 
was in, the, world, js the. not 
become, . in. our neighbour- 
hood, .a pillar. of. falt, “very 
fharp tafted, which has. pre- 
ferved all the marks of. her 
fex and periodical returns, as 
the great men atteft, who | ave 
feen.it, J was witnels to this 
change, in my youth. I faw 
fevep BP powerful .cities in the 
dry and parched fi tua- 
on in the world, all at once 
transformed into a Deattiful 
lake. In the early part of my 
life,, the whole world Was full 

of beamorpble 


| Li Taureau Blane. 
© Tell me, did you eat ribs 
of beef and pullets € every day 
Uz whein 





é Tertullian, | in his Poem on Sodom; fays 7-—— 


Dicitur et, vivens alio fub corpore, fexus 
Munificos folito difpungere fanguine iienfes, . 


St. Ireneus. B, IV. Per Naturalia quz’ fudt eebfuetudine feinine 


oftendens, mews 
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day ‘when thou waft fhut up 
ten months together in the 
‘houfe-boat ? Why, fir, fays 
the raven, you may {neer, but 
there were rare doings in that 





fame houfe- boat Marry, 
come up, there was no want 
for any thing _ there—there 
was as good roaft and boiled 
twice a day as you would with 
to fee, for gentlemen’ of my 
clafs, who live upon’ butch- 
er’s meat; for inftance, vul- 
tures, kites, eagles, buzzards, 
hawks, horn-owls, tarfels, 
owls, falcons, and the reft of 
us.——-There was a ftill more 
plentiful’ rable for the lions, 
leopards, tygers, panthers, 
hyenas, wolves, ounces, bears, 
foxes, polecats, and the whole 
tribe of four legged beef-eat- 
ers.—In this ark, as: they 
called it, there were eight 
two legged animals without 
feathers like yourlelf, the only 
ones then in the world; Noah 
and his wife, a young couple, 
the oldeft not above fix hun- 
dred, their three fons, with 
their wives, whofe bufinefs was 
to fweep the houfe, cook our 
victuals, and clean our water- 
clofets.——’T would have done 
your heart good to have feen 
how carefully, cleverly, and 
tidily, thet eight fervants of 
ours toffed up‘a dinner for 
more than four thoufand in 
company, all as hungry as 
hunters ; to fay nothing of the 
fatigues of running up and 
down afterten or twelve thou, 


fand. more who lived spon fal. 
lads, . - 
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when you was ‘ten whole 
months in the ark ? Sir, faid 
the raven, we had there very 
good cheer; they ferved up 
roaft meat twite a day to ail 
the fowls of my fpecies, who 
live upon nothing ‘but fieth ; 
fuch as the vultures,’ kites, 
eagles, buzzards, fparrow- 
hawks, owls, tarfels, falcons, 
reat owls, and an innumer- 
able croud of birds of prey. 
They furnifhed with the moft 
plentiful profufion the tables 
of the lions, leopards, tigers, 
Pets hyenas, wolves, 
ears, foxes, polecats, and 
all forts of carnivorous qua- 
drupeds. ‘There were in the 


ark eight perfons of diftinc- 


tion, and the ‘only ones 
who were then in the world, 
continually employed in the 


‘care of our table and our 


wardrobe; Noah, and his wife, 
who were about fix hundred 
years old, their three fons, and 
their three wives, It was 
charming to fee with what 
care, what dexterity, what 
cleanlinefs, our eight domef- 
tics ferved four thoufand of 
the maft ravenous guefts, 
without reckoning the amaz- 
ing trouble which about ten 
or twelve thoufand other ani- 
majs required, from the ele- 
phant and the gyraffe, to the 
filk-worm and ‘flie.’ 
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lads, from. the elephant and. . Agi ites sotto 
the gyraffe, ‘to the fly and , Shik ee git dat - 
frlkworm,’ — sty ott. 


In the Preface to The White Bil, too witli pase cake 
to chaftife the: author of a Magazine ; but it would: be 
_injuftice not ‘to comiplinent the tranflator’s affiftant’ afind~’ 
tators, viz. ‘the penetrating Pordomyzus Paracelfis, on’ his) 
fill in natural philofopliy; the experienced Hytteroprote- 
rus Faber, on his knowledge of anciént cuftoms ; the bon vic vi« 
vant Heliogabalus Sacer, on his jadgment in —— food, | 
&c. &c. : 


XIII. A Defeription of that admirable Stru&ure, the Cilbedral 
Church of Salifbury. With the Chapels, Moitumenis, Grave- 
Stones, and their Inferiptions. To which is prefiktdy an Atcount 
of Old Sarum. 74. 6d. fewed, Baldwin, 


PO tes Britith cathedrals being generally the inoft ancient 
ftru€tures in the ifland;-an account of thenr feldom fails 

to engage the attention of the reader; and though in thé hif- 

tory of thofe edifices we+ meet with few anecdotes that raife 

in the mind ideas either of remote domeftic oceurreticds, or 

of public tranfa€tions, yet we feel ourfelves imprefled with a / 
reverential awe in the contemplation of objeéts. which: have 
been appropriated to religious exercifes through -a.long fuc- - 
ceffion of ages. As far as local circumftances can influence 
the imagination, it muft be peculiarly affeéted by the de- 
fcription of fcenes where truths the moft important to the 
happinefs of mankind have been délivered, and where’con- 
trition has awakened many generations to the practice of virtue 
and piety. Next to the tombs of our anceftors, the profpec 
of the facred manfions of devotion is calculated tb infpire the 
fou) with moral refleAions. It refounds, fo to fpedk, in our 
ears the collective voice of departed millions, échoing the doc- 
trines of Chriftianity, and crying aloud to their potterity to 
forfake the paths of folly atid irreligion. 

The firft part.of this volume contains an account of Old 
Sarum, a town of great antiquity, faid to have been a fortrefs 
of the Britons before the Roman coriqueft, and afterwards a 
Roman ftation. Here Kenric, the Saxon frequently. refided ; 
and Edgar aflembled a parliament, or great council, in the- 
year 960, in which feveral laws were enacted, Here likewife, 
in the year 1086, the principal landholders in Seine fub- 
mitting to the military tenure, became vafials to William the 
Conqueror, and did homage to him in perfon. In fabfequent pe- 
riods we flrid'‘Old Sarum diftinguifhed for being the feene of feveral. 
U 3 other 
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other national. affemblies ; and copies are produced of various 
ancient charters and deeds relating to the city and cathedral of 
Salifftry. This cathedral is faid to have been founded by 
bithop Ofmund in the eleverith century, with the affiftance of 
the bifhops of Winchefter and Bath ; and here, weare told, 

was at firft the king’s free chapel, as that at. Windfor is at 
prefent. In this work we meet with the following ftanzas re- 
lative to bifhop Poore, who could not determine on what fpot 
to build his new churchy after he had obtained leave of the 
pope and king for its removal. 


¢ One time as the prelate lay on his down bed, 
Recruiting his fpirits with reft,- . 

There appear’d, as tis faid, .a beautiful maid, 
With her own dear babe at her breaft. — 


To him thus ‘fhe fpoke, (the day was fearce broke,’ 
And his eyes yet to flumber did yield) ° 

«¢ Go, build me a church without any delay, 
Go, build it in Merry-field.” | . 


He awakes and he rings; up ran monks and friars, 
. At the found of his little bell; . : 

I muft know, faid he, where Merry-field i is, 

. But the Devil a bit cou’d they tell. 


Full early he rofe on a morning grey, 

« ‘To meditate and to walk ; 

And by chance o’erheard a foldier.on guard, 
As he thus to his comrade did talk : 


«¢ T will lay on the fide of my good eughen bow, 
That I fhoot clean over the corn, 
As far as that cow in yon Merry-field, 
. Which grazes under the thorn.’ 


Then the bifhop cry’d.out, ‘* Where is Merry- field ?”” 
_ For his mind was ftill on his ‘vow ; 
The foldier reply’d, «* By the-river’s fide, 

«© Where you fee that, brindled cow.” 


Upon this he declar’d his pious intent ; 

. And about the indulgencies ran, 

And brought in the people to build a good fteeple, 
And thus the cathedral began,’ 


Our author afterwards prefents us with the feveral accounts 
of Old Sarum, delivered by Leland, Lambarde, and Stukeley. 











The firft of thefe writers affirms that it is of great anti- 
quity ; the fecond, that it was a place of not much fame in 
eur chronicles before the Norman conqueft; but the defcription 
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of it by Dr. Stukeley, in his Itinera Curiofa,\is foexplicit, and: 
gives fo clear an idea of the fingularity of its conftruétion, ysev 
we fhall lay it entire before our renders. 

‘ This city (Sorbiodunum, or Old Sarum) is perfeaily. onal 
and form’d upon_one of the moft elegant defigas one can ima- 
gine, probably a fortrefs of the-old Britons; the profpec. of 
this place is at prefent very auguft, and wou’d have afforded 
us a moft noble fight, when in perfection, fuch a’ one will 
not be difficult to conceive when we have defcribed it. Ie. 
fills up the fummit of .an high and fteep hill, which originally, — 
arofe equally on all fides to an apex. The whole work is, 
3600 foot diameter, included in a ditch of prodigious depth ; 
*tis fo contrived that in effe& it has two ramparts, the. inner. 
and the outer, the ditch between. Upon the inner, which, is 
much the higher, ftood a ftrong wall of 12 foot thick, their 
ufual ftandard, which afforded a parapet at the top, for the 
defendants, with battlements quite round. Upon ftill higher 
ground, is another deep circular.ditch of 500 foot diameter, 
this is the caftle or citidel. Upon. the inner campire of this 
was likewife another wall, [ fuppofe of like thicknefe, fo that 
between the inner ditch and the outer wall all around, was the 
city ; this is divided into equal parts by a meridian line. Both 
the banks are ftill left, one to the fouth the other to the 
north ; and thefe had walls upon them too. ',The traces of all 
the walls are ftill manifeft and fome parts of them left. In the 
tniddle of each half towards the eaft and welt is a gate: with 
each a lunet before it, deeply ditch’d and two oblique entrys; 
that to the eaft is fquare, to the weft round. The hollow 
where the wall ftood is. vifible quite round, though the ma- 
terials are well nigh carried away to New Sarum, » In every 
quarter were two towers, the foundations. plainly appearing. 
Then with thofe that were upon the cardinal points, the gates 
and the median rampart, as it muft neceflarily be underftood. — 
there were. 12 in the whole circumference; fo that fuppofing 
it about 5000 feet in circumference, there was a tower at every 
400. Hence we may. imagine the nature of the city was 
thus; a circular ftreet went round in the middle between the 
jnner and outer fortifications concentric to the whole work, 
and that crofs itreets like radii fronted each tower; then there 
were 24 iflets of building, for houfes temples or. the like. 
Now fuch was the defign of this place that if one half was 
taken by an enemy, the other wou’d {till be defenfible ; and ag 
Jag they might retire into the caftle. The city is now plowed 
over and net one houfe left,’ 

This account, our author obferves,, correfponds fo exafily 
with Aleiia't in Gaul, as defcribed by Cefar, that both thofe 
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places may be confidered as built upon the ‘fame model: and 
it being genérally admitted tWat Alefia was founded ‘by the 
Phtenician Hercules, the anfiqharian feruples not to afcribe the 
foundation of Old Sarum likewife.to that extraotdinary per- 
fonage ; a conje&ture which he endeavours to Rapport by the 
etymology of Sorbiodenum, its Latin name. 

After the account of Old Sarum ‘there’ follows a minute and 
acciirate'defcription of the prefent ftate of Salifbury Cathedral, 
&c. illaftrated with excellent engravings. ‘Fhe moft uninte- 
refting ‘part of the work, and what, we think, the author 
Ought not ‘to have included, is the monumental infériptions. 
As épitaphs, thefe have ii general little merit, and they aré of 
foo modetn a date to afford any’ pleafure to antiquaries. ‘The 
volume concludes with an account: of the bithops of Old and 
New Sarum, and fome additional remarks. To thefe who are 
defirous of knowing the ancient and prefent ftate of the places 
and edifices here defcribed, and to archite&s in particular, this 
work will undoubtedly prove acceptable. It contains a va- 
riety of materials, and the great number of plates, with which 
it is oki weet are well executed. 





——t 


XIV. The Patriot. <Addrefed to the Ele&ors of Great Britain. 
8ve. 6d. Cadell, 


i the late anexpe@ed diffolation of parliament has  fruf- 

trated the hopes of fome candidates for the fenatorial dig- 
nity, it feems alfo to have, ina great meafure, precluded the 
effect of fuch addreffes to the public as had been intended by 
political writers, refpeCing the general ele&ion. ‘Thofe who 
with every voter on that occafion to be influenced by the moft 
laudable and difinterefted motives, will probably regret that 
the fenfible produétion now before us did not make its ap- 
pearance at a more early period, when it might have been cir- 
culated over the nation, and proved the means of much pub- 
lic utility. Late as it is publithed, however, it may yet be 
produdtive of good effets, by teaching how to eftimate the 
merit of political charaGers, and diftinguith the figns of ge- 
nuine patriotifm from that which is {purious and affefted, 

This ‘judicious writer fets out with defcribing a real patriot, 
whom he defines to be a perfon whofe public conduét is regu- 
lated by one fingle motive, the love of his country, and who, 
as a member of the legiflature, has nothing in view but the 
common intereft. He thus delineates the conduct by which 
fome men afpire to this refpeftable character. 


* Some 
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« Some claim a a in the lift of patriots by‘an acrimonious arid 
unremitting oppofition to the court.- ak ls vie age ae 
‘ ‘This mark is'by no means infallible. Patriotifm is’ not necef’ 
farily included in rebellion. A man may hate ie ie, ret fee 
love his country. He that has been refute da rea Por un- 
reafonable requeft, who thinks bis’ merit” unrated, ahd'fees his in- 
fluence declining, begiris foon to’ ‘talk of natural equal » the ab." 
furdity of many made for one, the original compat,” thé foundation” 
of authority, and the majefty of the people. As his tae me-" 
lancholy increafes, he tells, and perhaps dreams of the advances of* 
the prerogative, and the dangers of Taran chanel daree defign 
in all his declaination is not to bénefit his countiy, but to grat 
his malice. Sy ee | 
‘ Thefe, however, are the moft honeft of the,opponeiits of fo. 
vernment; their patriotifm is a fpecies of difeafe; and they fee? 
fome part of what they exprefs. ‘ But the greater; far the ‘greater. 
number of thofe who rave and rail, and enquire and accufe, neither 
fufpeét, nor fear, nor care for the public; but hope to force their 
way to richés by virulence and invective, and are vehement and 
clamorous, only that they may be ‘fooner hired to be filent: 
-¢ A man fometimes {tarts up @ patriot, ‘only ‘by difleminating 
difeontent and propagating ‘reports of feeret' influence, of dan- 
gerous counfels, of violated rights and encroaching ufarpation. 


‘ This practice is no certain note of patriotifm. “To inftigate * 


the populace with rage beyond the provocation, ‘ts to fufpend pub- 
lic happinefs, not to deftroy it. He is no lover of his country, that 
unneceflarily difturbs its peace. 'FeW errors, and few faults of go- 
vernment can juftify an appeal to the rabble; who ought not to 
judge of what they cannot underftand, and whofe opinions are not 
propagated by reafon, but caught by contagion.’ 


The author proceeds to expofe the fallacy of \affeéted pa- 
triotifm by a variety of allufions, We thall prefent our rea- 
ders with fuch.of thefe as refer to tranfaftions the moft recent. 


‘ A patriot is neceffarily and invariably a lover of the people. 
But even this mark may fometimes deceive us. 

‘ The people is a very heterogeneous and confufed’mafs of the 
wealthy and the poor, the wifé and the foolith, the good and the 
bad. Before we confer on a man, who careffles the people, the title 
of patriot, we muft examine to what part of the people he direéts 
his notice. It is proverbially faid, that he who diffembles his own 
charaéter, may be known by that of his companions. If the can- 
didate of patriotifm endeavours to infufe right_opinions into the 


higher ranks, and by their influence to regulate the lower; if he © 


conforts chiefly with the wife, the temperate, the regular and the 
virtuous; his lace of the people may be urged in hisfavour. But 
if his firft or principal application be to the indigent, who are al- 
ways inflammable ; to the weak, who are naturally fufpicious; to 
the ignorant, who are eafily mifled ; and to the profligate, who have 
no hope, but from mifchief and confufion; his love of the people 
roves jittle in his favour. No man can reafonably be thought a 
over of his country, for roafting an ox, or burning a boot, or at- 
tending the meeting at Mile-end, or regiftering his name in the 
Lumber-troop. He may, among the drunkards, be a Acarty fellow, 
and among fober handicraftfmen, a free /poken gentleman; but he 
muft have fome better diftinétion, before he is a patriot. : ‘ 
pa- 
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« A patriot is always ready to countenance the juft claims, and 
animate the reafonable hopes of the people; he reminds them fre- 
quently of their rights, and ftimulates them to refent encroach- | 
ments, and to multiply fecurities. 

* But all this maybe done in. appearance, without real patriot- 
ifm. He that raifes falfe hopes to ferve a prefent purpofe, only 
makes a way for Siforpentyeent anddifcontert. He who promifes 
to endeavour, what he krows his endeavours unable to, effect, 
means only to delude his followers by 4n empty clamour of inef- 
fe&tual zeal, 

_* Atrpe patriot is no lavith promifer: he undertakes not to 
fhorten parliaments, to repeal laws, or to change the mode of re- 
prefentation, tran{mitted by our anceftors: he knows, that futurity 
1s notin his power, and that all tames ‘are not alike favourable to 
change. 

‘ Much lJefs does he make a vague and indefinite promife of obey- 
ing the mandates of his conftituents., He knows the prejudices of 
ition, and the inconftancy of the multitude. He would firlt en- 
quire, how the opinion of his conftituents thall be taken. Popular 
inftruétions are commonly the work, not of the wife and fteady, 
but the violent and rafh; and meetings held for directing repre- 
fentatives are feldom attended, but by the idle and the diffolute ; 
and he is not without fulpicion, that of. his, conttituents, as of 
other numbers of men, the {maller part may often be the wifer. 

‘ He confiders himfelf as deputed to promote the public good, 
and to preferve his conflituents, with the reft of his countrymen, 
not only from being hurt by others, but from hurting them- 


jelves.’ 

After delineating the common marks of patriotifm, and 
evincing them to be fuch as may frequently impofe upon the 
multitude, the author next enquires, * whether there are not 
fome charateriftical modes of fpeaking or a&ting, ‘which may 
prove a man to be mot a patriot.? We fhall lay before our rea~ 
ders part of the arguments on this fubject. ohitnt 


‘ As war is one of the heavieft of national evils, a calamity, in 
which every fpecies of mifery is involved; as it fets the general 
fafety to hazard, fufpends commerce, and defolates the country ; as 
it expofes great numbers to hardhips, dangers, captivity, and death ; 
no man, who defires the public profperity, will.inflame national 
refentment by aggravating minute injuries, or enforcing difputable 
rights of little importance. , | , 

‘ It may therefore be fafely pronounced, that thofe men are no 
patriots, who when the national honour was. vindicated in the fight . 
of Europe, and the Spaniards having invaded what they called their 
own, had fhrunk to a difavowal of their attempt and a ceffion of 
their claim, would ftill have inftigated us to a war for a bleak and 
barren {pot in the Magellanic ocean, of which no ufe could be made, 
unlefs it were a place of exile for the hypocrites of patriotifm. 

‘ Yet let it not be forgotten, that by the howling violence of pa- 
triotic rage, the nation was for a time exafperated to fuch madnefs, 
that for a barren rock under a ftormy fky, we might have now been. 
fighting and dying, had not our competitors been wifer than our- 
cava and thofe who are now courting the favour of the people by 
noify profeflions of public {pirit, would, while they were couating 
the 
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he profits of their artifice, have enjoyed the patriotic pleafure of 
heating fometimés, that thoufands had been flaughtered iii'a battle, 
and fometimes that a navy had been difpeopled by poifoned air and 
corrupted : food. % 
© He that withes to fee’his country robbed of {ts rights, cannot 
be a patriot. : ' 4h 
/ € That man therefore is no patriot, who juftifies the ridiculous 
claims of American ufurpation; who endeavours to deprive the 
nation of its natural and Jawful authority over its own colonies; 
thofe colonies, which were fettled under Englith protection ; wére’ 
conitituted’ by an Englith charter ;"and have been defended by 
Englifh arms. ~ oe 2. pty hs 3 

* To fuppofe, that by fending out a colony, the nation eftab- 
lifhed an independent power ; that when, by indulgence and fa- 
vour, emigants are become rich, they thall not contribute to their 
own defence, but at their own plealure; and that thev ftiall not 
be included, like millions of their fellow-fubjects, in the general 
fyftem of reprefentation ;. involves fuch an accumulation of abfur.~ 
dity, as nothing but the thew of patriotifm could palliate. 
- © He thataccepts protection, ftipulates obedience. We have al- 
aways protected the Americans ; we may therefore fubject them'to 
government. © a6) 

‘. The lefs is included in the greater. That power which car 
take away life, may feize upon property. The’ parliament may 
enact for America a’‘law ‘of capital punifhment ; it may therefore 
eftablith a mode and proportion of taxation.’ ' 


The author afterwards examines the reafoning of thofe who 
infift on the injuftice of punifhing a whole province for the ‘ 
faults of individuals ;: an expedient which, though apparently 
inequitable, he fhews is founded upon principles of political 
neceffity. He concludes with acknowledging the great benefits 
which our conftitution derives from the laws enaéted by the 
late parliament, and exprefles a defire that the next houfe of 
commons. may adopt the fame principles. 

The firft fentence inthe following quotation affords a rea. 
fon for prefenting our- readers with this part of the pamphlet, 


| @ That man likewile is not a patriot, who denies his governors 
their, due praife, and who conceals from the people the benefits 
which they receive. Thofe therefore can lay no claim to this il- 
luftrious appellation, who impute want of public fpirit to the late 
parliament ;. an afflembly of men, whom, notwithftanding fome 
fluctuation of counfel, and fome weaknefs of agency, the nation 
muft always remember with gratitude, fince it is indebted to them 
for a very ample conceflion in the yp sap of protections, and 
a wife and honeft attempt to improve the conftitution, in the new 
judicature initituted for the trial of eleétions. 

‘ The right of protection, which might be neceflary when it was 
firft claimed, and was very confiftent with that liberality of im- 
munities in which the feudal conftitution delighted, was by its na- 
* ture liable to abufe, and had in age | been fometimes mifapplied, 

to the evafion of the law, and the defeat of juftice. The evil was 
perhaps hot adequate to the clamour; nor is it very certain, that 
the poflible good of this privilege was not more than.equal to the 
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poffible evil: It is. however plain, that whether they gave any 
thing or not to the public, they at leaf loft fompething from them-. 
felves, They divefted their dignity of a very {plendid diftin&tion,, 
and thewed that they were more willing than theirpredeceffors to 
ftand on a level with their fellow-fubjeéts, ad 
‘ The new mode of trying elections, if it be found effectual, will 
diffufe its conféquences further than feems yet to be forefeen. It. 
js, J believe, generally confidered as advantageous only to thofe, 
who claim feats'in parliament, but, if to chufe reprefentatives be 
one of the moft valuable rights of Englithmen, every voter mutt, 
confider that law as adding to his happinefs, which makes his 
fuffrage efficacious ;. fince it was vain to chafe, while the election 
could be controled by any other power. . - : 
‘ With what, imperious contempt of ancient rights, and what 
audacioufnefs of arbitrary authority,, former parlianients have 
judged the difputes about eleétions, it is not necefiary to relate; 
‘The claim of a candidate, and the right of eleftors are faid {carcely 
to have been, even in appearance, referred to conicience; but ta 
have been decided by pasty, by pailion, by prejudice, or by frolic. 
© have friends in the borough was of little ufe to him, whe 
wanted friends in the houfe ; a pretence was eafily found to evade 
a majority, and the feat was at laft his, that was chofen not by his - 
electors but his judges. ~s 
¢ Thus the nation. was infulted with a mock election, and the 
parliament was filled with fpurious reprefentatives ; one of the molt 
ym portant claims, that of a right to fit in the fupreme countcil of the 
kingdom, was debated in jelt, and no man could be confident of 
Success from the juftice of his caule, , 
‘ A difputed ele&tion is now tried with the fame fcrupuloufnefs 
and folemnity, as any other title. The candidate, that has de- 
ferved well of his neighbours, may now be certain of enjoying the 
effect of their approbation ; and the elector, who has voted hot 
neftly for known merit, may be certain that he has not voted ia 
vain. ; 
‘ Such was the parliament, which fome of thofe, who are now 
afpiring to fit in another, haye taught the rabble to confider as ah 
unlawtul convention of men, worthlefs, venal, and proftitute, 
flaves of the court, and tyrants of the people. ' 
* That the next houfe of commons may act upon the principles 
of the jaft, with more conftancy and higher {pirit, muft be the 
wifh of all, who with well to the public; and it is furely not too 
much to expect, that the nation will recover from its delufion, and 





wnite jn a general abhorrence of thofe, who by deceiving the cre- | ~ 


dulous with fiétitious mifchiefs, overbearing the weak by audacity 


of falfehood, by appealing to the judgment of ignorance, and flat- 
tering the vanity of meannefs, by flandering honefty and infulting 
dignity, have gathered round them whatever the kingdom can 
fupply of bafe, and profs, and profligate; and raifed by merit to this 


bad eminence, atrogate to themielves the name of patriots.” 


~ This little tra&@ comprehends, either exprefsly or in allu- 
fion, a view of the mott confpicuous public tranfaations of 
this country for fome years. Through the whole, the au- 
thor addreffes himfelf to the underftanding of his readers. 
‘Fhe pictures which he has drawn both of real and pretended 
| | patriot- 
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XV. Sermons chiefly upon Raligiet Hyperity ‘the Author 
Effays on Public. Warfrip, &oy,. 2, Pol, ls, Bu, af fw Gwed, “i 


ME:  Addifon -fomewhere ebibede)> thin otainliescnaidtil 
fathiondble end of the town, is very different: from hys 
- -pocrify in the’ city™. - ‘Fhe moditin hypocrite endeavours to 
appear more vicious than he really is';” the other kindof hys 
pocrite more virtuous. The former is afvaid» of :every thing 
that has ‘the thew of religion imit; and would~be:thoughs 
engaged in any criminal gallantries dnd amours, of: which sie 
is not guilty. . The: latter. aflumes a face of fanQity, "andycés 
vers a multitude of vices under a feeming religious deports 
fnent. There is a third fort of hypocrites, who -not: only de- 
ceive the world, but very often impofe on theabfelves, Thef 
different- kinds of hypocrifycannot be ‘tag: myeh. detefted, 
The firft is a flagrant depravity of mind, which induces a. 
man to prefer the appearance of. vice to \virtue,-@ 
to an amiable charafter. The: fecond difgraces and abufes 
virtite by affuming her refemblance. The laft, though not 
more criminal, is more dangerous than either;of:the former; 
as it is accompanied with mental blindnefs:: andofel f.deception. 
The defign therefore of the author im /thele ‘difcourfesis | 
laudable. It is to point out the difference between bypocrify 
and religion, and to expofe'the pomray ane it appears ig 
the robes of piety. . i 
In the firft difcourfe he thews, that our private opinions des 
pend very much on our chataéters, and that ceed! man’s Gee 


is fuch a one as himéfelf. - 


‘ The beft reprefentations, that can be made of the works of 
God; the moft exprefs declarations of Scvipture,' that he>is good 
and merciful to all his creatures, will not fignify to,a man of a fe- 

rocious and cruel diipofition; he views every. thing through his 

own pafiions ; he turns the univerfe upfide down; places the devil 
at the head of it, and deals out thunder, wrath, and damnation to 
all but himfelf and a few favourites. On the othér’hand, ‘the hig 
mane and good-natured entertains more liberal -fentiments ; he 
withes all men happy; and his God is theretore benevolent and 
good ; he finds merciful defigns even in evils, and banithes punith- 
ment and mifery out of the univerfe. Thefe two charaéters maft 
be ever at variance; their views of the works of God, and the fer_ 





~~ = 


® In the prefent age this obfervation is is not jut. The city 
comb affects the vices of the man. of fathion; and is proud of hi 
amorous connections in the New. buildings, or Sohe. 
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vice due to him ; their views of Chriftianity and its obligations até 


totally different, from the difference of their -underftandi mers but 
principally from the difference of their tempers.” ) 


The purport of the fecond difcourfe is to thew, ake alt 
mankind walk in. a vain thew; and are generally unhappy 
from various kinds of miftake and impofture ; that young peo- 
ple form vifionary profpeéts of lifé; and that the reading of 
tomances encreafes the delufion ; that. parade and oftentation 
are the ends of all our toil and trouble that our pretenfions 
are quite oppofite to our real charatters; that the candour. 
and liberality of the prefent times are moftly affe€tation ; ; that 
in the general commerce of focial. life, in friendfhip, in. love, 
and in the moft important of all focial conne@ions, we feldom 
thew our natural faces ; that felfifhnefs puts on the appearance 
of generofity, feverity of gentlenefs, and cruelty of fentiment 
and fenfibility. 

The fubje& of the third difcourfe ; is religious perfection ¢ 
the charafter of the mere philofopher, and the mere religionift 

_Omone hand, and that of the real good man on the other. | 

In the fourth fermon, preached on Chrifimas-day, the au- 
thor endeavours to prove, that merely giving and receiving 
entertainments, is ‘fo far from being. criminal, or oppofite to 
the fpirit of Chriftianity, that under the regulations of ceco- 
nomy and temperance, and with the views of promoting 
friendfhip, good neighbourhood, and general benevolence, 
few things in outward manners, can be more virtuous, and 
more conformable to the fpirit of Chriftianity ; one of the 
principal ends of which was to introduce peace and good will 
among men.—He then proceeds to recommend beneficence to 
the poor. 

The fifth difcourte.i is intended to hew, that the entertain- 
ment of a fancy, the gratification of a paffion, or the love of 
pleafure is natural and lawful ;.that they who condemn all 
paffions and all pleafures, have more zeal than_knowledge ; 
and where they have any influence, muft in this inftance do 
injury, rather than fervice to the intereft of religion ; and that 
we are only reprehenfible, when in our purfuits of pleafure 
we negle& or tranfgrefs any part of our duty, or become lo- 
‘vers of pleafure more than lovers of God. 

The defign of the fixth difcourfe is to evince, that the works 
of the creation, and efpecially the common and general ef- 
feéts of divine goodnefs, furnith the beft proofs of a provi- 
dence, and ought to produce in us the firmelt and beft prin- 
ciples of devotion. 

In the feventh fermon the author explains the nature and 
defign of the Lord’s-Supper, and points out fome of the mioft 
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remarkable abufes and mifreprefentations of it, And. im the 
next difcourfe endeavours to remoye all falfe appréhenfions, 
which fome people may. entertain, when they approach te 


communion-table. oa fe ey ide 
There are fome obfervations in the. following 
which place the charaéter of .our Saviour.in a very juft.and .. 
ftriking light. |, oe chara a 
¢ It is hardly poflible to conceive any thing more.concife, plain, 
and intelligible than the feveral accounts of this inftitution given by 
theevangelifts. They fay, that before our Saviour’s futferings, 
he rendered ‘his laft fupper with his beloved difciples one of the mont 
‘moving fcenes that can well be imagined. He had often given them 
hints by which they might underftand that his end would: be tra- 
gical, and would come upon him early. We have reafon to think, 
howeyer, they did not reat. Sy underftand.him till the ve 
night in which he was betrayed. Nothing can be more amiab 
and more affeGting, than his manner of taking leave, as it were, of ~ 
his difciples, and gently opening to thema view. which, he knew, 
they had not fortitude at once to. contemplate. The-calmnefs with 
which he broke ‘the bread, and took the ‘wine, and the tendernefs 
with which he defires to be rémembered by hiddilciples, by thafeen 
blems of the crueleft effeéts of inhumanity that ever befel innocence 
and virtue: the temper with which he {peaks of a villain who was 
before his face, who had agreed to betray him by the vileft diffj- 
mulation, and in the meancit manner: and the candor with which 
he hints to his dilciples the weaknefs they would difcover, whe 
they faw him in diftrefs ; a weaknefs which, in fimilar cafes, is fe 
dom pardoned by the fufferer: in fliort, there appears through the 
whole a ftrain of benevolence and gerierofity aswell as wifdom 
and knowledge of human nature, which beggars all defcription, 
and fets our Saviour’s character and condué in a light, which mutt 
‘engage the efteem and admiration of every virtuous mind. . 
. © I may feem to have exceeded my defign, and'to have been in- 
fenfibly led beyond my fubjeét, which! was ee: to give a fimple 
idea of the Lord's fupper. Indeed that idea is fully conveyed by the 
words do this in remembrance of me: but it may appear, in fome 
parts of this difcourfe, that the general obfervations made on our 
Saviour’s difpofition and bchaviour on this extraordinary occafion 
will be ufeful, in clearing a plain fubjeét of the many abfurdities 
with which it has been obfcured, : 2 
‘ All that can be truly faid of the infitution of the Lord’s fupper, 
is this, that our Saviour, at fupper with his  difciples, the night 
before he was betrayed, took fome bread and brake it, and gave 
it to his difciples as an emblem of his body which was foon to be 
tortured by his enemies; that he took the cup in the fame man- 
ner, and gave them fome wine as emblematical of hit blood, which 
was foon to be fhed in a violent and cruel manner. .As he knew 
the real characters of his difciples; that though they were igno-~ 
rant, fimple, and not the braveft in difficulties; yet that their in- 
tegrity and goodne{s was very confiderable, and their attachment 
to him, though formed at firft by interefted views, was become 
at laft, that of the molt genuine efteem, gratitude and admiration ; 
he therefore, with the moft amiable condefcenfion, defires that his 
difciples would recal to miad the melancholy circumkances he was 
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juft entering into, by ro bread and drinking wine together int 
‘the manner he then direéted them.” * 

The fabjeé& of the eighth fermon is ‘the difficulties of felf- 
knowledge ; or the unhappy effeéts which arife from a mif- 
apprehenfion of our own charaéters, habits, and- difpofitions. 
<The fubftance of what the author has ‘advanced’ on this head 
“may be included inthe following propofitions. ~~ - 

I. In the methods’we take to preferve the health ana vigour 
of our bodies, where we are fincerely interefted,' and % al 
experience foon furnithes us with materials’ for refleéticn, we 
generally act at random, and commit innumerable miftakes ; 
we, Tuin our conftitations and: deftroy our lives, while we 
think we are improving or preferving them. 

If. As moral beirigs, in our focial capacities, we are un- 
happy from fimilar caufes ; and fome of the beft ends of pub- 
lic inftitutions and private conneions are defeated by our 
fecret faults. 

Hf, In the relations of private life, the fhawe caufes produce 
the fame effefs. The tendereft and beft .affeftions of our 
hearts are made to give way to thefe fecret faults, We har- 
bour ahumour, and indulge a paflion; we are vain, or negli- 
gent, or referved, or peevith ; we eftrange the hearts of our 
beft friends ; we lofe all our valuable acquaintance, we com- 
plain of what we fuffer, and do not confider that our own 
errors are the caufes of qur unhappinefs. 

IV. Thefeerrors and miftakes concerning ourfelves have 
very bad effects on that part of our religion, which goes un- 
der the name of piety, They lead us to form unjuft and ir- 

rational conceptions of the Divine nature, and make us look 
upon God, asa being, in fome meafure, like ourfelves. 

The tenth fermon is caleulated to: fhew, that * preaching 
Chrift,’ is preaching the religion of Chrift, or the moral pre- 
cepts of the gofpel. If it be afked, what is then to become 
of the diftinguifhing and peculiar dogtrines of Chriftianity ¢ 
our author cavatierly repliés,— 


‘ really cannot tell what is to become of them; and it is im- 
poffible I thould care, becaufe I know-of no facly doétrines. I 
look upon Chrittianity to be a fyftem:of morality, agreeing in 
every article with the religion of nature....I am often at a lofs 
to know, what people mean by, any do&trines of it different from. 
thofe of morajity.. I fhould have been entirely ignorant in this 
affair, if I had not mifpent fome part of my time (not a great deal 
indeed) in enquiring into the diftinguifhing tenets of the various 
fe&ts of Chriftians. Here I found peculiar doétrines: Athanafius 
had one, Arius another, Socinus another; Luther another, Cal- 
vin another, Arminius another: but not ‘one of thefe peculiar 
doétrines could I ever find in Chriftianity; and it feéms to me; 
they might as well have pretended to derive them from the or’ 
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eft c tapect of Solomon's Proverbs, or Seneta’s' Morals, as from the» 
New Teftament.” ee ait aT 

Here, we ,are, perfuaded, our author is 100 peremptory; 
There are many ‘paflages in the Scriptures, which he mutft in- 
evitably interpret upon either the principles of Athanafius of 
Arius, Calvin’ or Arminius: how therefore cari he fairly 'af- 
fert, that he never found any of their peculiar do&rines in thé 
New Teftament ? | P 

The eleventh fermon is an elucidation of thefe words of So- 
lomon: « It is better to go to the houfe of mourning, than. 
to the houfe of feafting.’ Eccl. viii. 2,—*‘ Inthe sone; fays 
this writer, the fenfes only are gratified, and the appetites in-, 
dulged; in the other, the heart is affected, its affections are 
raifed, and its virtues exercifed.. In the one, we are only ani- 
mals of a higher order, a finer tafte, and more various plea. 
fures; in the other we are men, who feel the powers of a ra-" 
tiona) and virtuous mind ; our hearts are foftened, and formed 
for the beft duties of humanity.’ . | : 

The fubject of the twelfih fermon is religious fupercilionfe: 
nefs.—The following trait, in the character of the religious 
hypocrite, is a good ftroke of fatire.—* He pretends to uncom- 
mon piety; and to fupport that. pretence in the exercifes of 
public worfhip, he works up his countenance into uncommon. 
uglinefs, and groans in a tone of uncommon diffonance ; 
while in fecret and in the general.condué& of his life, he gives 
no proof, that he even believes the exiftence of a fupreme Be- 
ing and a moral gove-nor.’ 

In the next fermon, which treats of the inefficacy of preach- 
ing and all our religious advantages, the author has thefé 
jut refle&tions. ‘ To worfhip Almighty God is the oly im- 
portant. bufinefs under heaven, on which a man will go and 
fleep. . .. We need only have recourfé to. religious congrega- 
tions to fee the moft perfect fcene of heavinefs and dulnefs : 
we feel ourfelves as the poet deferibes Iris to have béen, in- 
fegted; with drowfinefS in the cave of fleep, even in the time 
fhe was delivering a meflage. Rie . 

* Sunday is the day of convivial affignations, and almott, every 
man is engaged im his party of pleafure,, It would be. more fevers 
than religion requires, to {peak againft thofe little focia) migrations, 
which the leifure and cleanlinels of the day give rife fo, efpetially 
among the lower ranks of people. They are conducive'to:heaith, 
and they obitruét no duty of religions But when all the bours: of 
that day are difipated ; when it 1s a.queition with amian whether 
he: thall go tochurch, or fet to his bottle, or walk in his garden, or 
fieep in bis chair, we are aftonithed at his folly, as weil as pro- 
yoked at hisimpiety. Whois this mighty man, and what are~hts © 
prétenfions {He lives by the goodnefsof that God, whom he affects 
to defpife; all things about bim are the effects of tis bounty.. The 
“Von, XXXVIUIL. O@. 1774. x man’s 
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man’s employment is to colleét thefe things for his own ufe, or to 
fave the like trouble to others whom he trains in the art of dif. 
perfing them ; and when he has run his courfe of a few years, he 
returns to the dult’ from whence he came. This maybe s very 
important creature on fome fpots of this world; but if be looks up 
to heaven, he fees his infignificance, and if he has the underftand- 
ing and feelings of aman, he never thinks of God but with re- 
verence, and every fervice that has a relation to that great Being 
imp-effes on him fentiments of humility. What fhall we fay there- 
fore to thofe who flight his worfhip? They muft either believe it 
is not the worfhip of God; or their ideas of him muft be very un- 
becoming Yad unworthy.’ : 

In the fourteenth fermon, the auther points out fome of the 
principal cavfes of lying, and its mifchievous confequences. 
In the fifteenth, he confiders the happy death, and the future 
rewards of the true Chriflian.. By way of contraft, he gives. 
us a view of the fituation of the wicked in their laft moments. 
The following charafter of the hypocrite is drawn in juft and 
lively colours, ~ 

&.The hypocrite, the fly and fpecious hypocrite, is now caughe. 
Tf he has faved his reputation, impofed upon his acquaintance, and 
managed his confcience through life, all is over with him now, 
His moft finithed artifices, in which he found his greateft account, 
are now his greateft torments: and religion revenges the injury of 
borrowing her facred name, and amiable appearance, in the only 
manner religion can revenge any thing, by denying-her confolations, 
and fhewing her wrongs. The unhappy wretch finds his confcience 
let loofe, and like a fury tearing up his heart. She inceflantly 

laces before him the numberlefs inftances of his infincerity and 
talfehood; fhe leads him in imagination to the houfe of God, and 
aéts over all his religious grimaces;,fhe mimics his wretched and 
fanétified cant before the world; makes him run over bis works of 
darknefs and all bis underhand and fecret praCtices: the tells him 
of every character he has blafted by fly innuendos, by back-bitin 
and fcandal ; of every man he bas duped, cheated, and opprefied. 
of evéry unhappinefs he has oceafioned, and every heart he hag 
broken: the makes him imagine him(felf haunted by the ghoks of 
his injured acquaintance, feigns their tries in his ears—ln fhort, 
fhe makes him feel himfelf to be what he really is, an accomplifhed 
villain; impious, unjuft, deteftable, and fit for nothing but the 
difcipline of the infernal] {pirits, who are hardly worfe than him- 


#lf. 

The laft fermon is an cftimate of human life, calculated to 
fhew, that we ought to fuit all our views, defires, and a&tions 
to its different periods, and its natural uncertainty. 

There.is a, freedom of fentiment in thefe difcourfes, which; 
the author * informs us, has brought upon him the imputa- 
tion of infidelity. His accufers, we fuppofe, have been men 
of narrow minds, or ignorant old women, to whofe tafte and 
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* Mr. D. Williams, author of a Treatife on Education, mentioned 
in our Review for September, p, 310. 
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apprehenfions many of his obf@rvations are certainly not adapt- 
ed, Perfons of fuperior difcernment may read thefe. two vo- 
- lames with pleafure gnd advantage, . | 
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XVE. Tbe Hiftery of the Towen ‘and Port of Paver fham, én the 
County of Kent. By Edward Jacob, Bg F804) Ilif- 
trated with Copper Piates, B00. §1. bsards. “White. it 


THs account of Faverfham appears to have been under- 
taken with every advantage on the fide’ of the author, 
which could be requifite to render the execution of it complete. 
With a ftrong inclination to the ftudy of antiquities, Mr, Ja- 
cob has not only carefully confulted the works of thofe who 
have written on this fubjec& before him, but he has likewife 
been. favoured with many communications fupported by the 
‘eft authority. We may therefore confider the fa@s he relates 
as pérfeétly authentic. | i 
It is fcarce neceffary to inform the reader that Faverfham is 
a fea-port town in the county of Kent, fitudted on a navigable 
branch of the Swale. He thinks it highly probable, from its 
vicinity to the céntinent, that it was a place of fome import- 
ance: before the invafion of the Romans. From this era, 
however, the reality of its exiltence is confirmed by collateral 
circumftances. | aA “ 
‘ A Roman burying ground, fays the author, hath heen 
very lately found at Daviagton, adjoining to the high road, 
and near the northern bounds of the liberty of the town, 
which contained upwards of tweaty urns, and fome other vef- 
fels of various fizes, and coloured earths. ‘To thefe may be 
added, feveral fingle urns jug-up elfewhere in its environs, as 
* well as fome medals of the Roman emperors, from the reig 
of Vefpafian to that of Gratian. A further proof, is the 
nigh fituated Roman (perhaps exploratory) camp, on Jud’s- 
hill, now the delightful feat of James Flint, efq. the dee 
ditch of which forms, at this time, the eaftern fence of his 
arden; in a late clearing whereof was found a large brafg 
medal of Marcus Aurelius. “That this elevated fituation, 
commanding a profpeét of the fea, as well as the land, to 
Boughton hill, was occupied by the Romans, the new road 
ext through the hill, on the north of this houfe, amply cou- 
firms; many circular holes were found there, in which, be- 
fides a confiderable Quantity of fragments of earthen culinary 
veflels, and wood afhes, a brafs medal of Vefpafian, and a 
large quantity of oyfter fheils (fo, exadtly like unto thofe te- 
cent. ones in the prefent oyfter. grounds, as not to be diftin- 
Guithed therefrom by fkilfol judges) were depofited. a 
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united difcoveries tend alfo to prove, that an oyfter fifhery 
was then eftablifhed here, fince no place in this neighbourhood 
can be found equally fo convenient for thofe employed in it to 
inhabit, as this town.’ 

In the year 811, under the Saxon government, we find 
that Faverfham was called the King’s Town ; and the author 
mentions a few anecdotes which afford countenance: to the 
opinion of its being a place of fome note about that-period. 
In the year 1147, king Stephen here founded an abbey, for 
‘the maintenance of an abbot and twelve monks, of the order 
of Cluniacs, taken from the monaftery of Bermondfey in 
Southwark. It appears that the town of Faverfham has ob- 
tained from different kings, fince the time of Henry III. no 
lefs than feventeen charters, either granting the inhabitants 
new privileges, or confirming thofe they formerly enjoyed. 
At what precife period it became a member of the cinque 
ports, the author pretends not to determine ; but he is of 
opinion that it muft have happened foon after their eftab- 
lifhment. 

Mr. Jacob afterwards delivers an account of the remains 
of the abbey, the maifon-dieu, the parochial church, guild- 
hall, and a great variety of articles, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate. The moft valuable part of this volume is 
the engravings, which are executed with great elegance. 

We have obferved it to be a general fault in thofe who 
treat of local fubje&s, that they often defcend to fach a mi- 
nute detail of frivolous circumftances, as proves difgulting to 
readers not equally interefted in the defcription ; and it is in- 
cumbent upon us to acknowledge, that Mr. Jacob has given 
a great deal too much fcope to this common propenfity of 
antiquarians. If governed with more fevere reftri@ion, how- 
ever, his induftry might certainly afford entertainment to the 
public ; and from the confiderable expence of the plates with 
which this volume is embellifhed, we may conclude that bis lie 
berality, in honour of the town of Faverfham, is not in- 
ferior to the zeal with which ‘he feems to have profecuted his 


refearches. 





XVII. A Walk in and about the City of Canterbury, with many. 


Obfervations not to be found in any Deferiptions bitberto- publifbed, 
By William Goftling, M. 4. 80. 33. in boards. Baldwin, 


“HE remarks with which. we concluded our, Review of Mr. 
Jacob’s account of Faverfham, are not inapplicable to 

the production now before us, which contains, like the othér, 
fome fubjeéts of too uninterefting a nature. Inftead of a Walk, 
had 
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had Mr. Goftling favoured us.with an account of what is wor- 
thy of ‘obfervation, within the compafs of ‘a° moderate ride 
round Canterbury, his readers muft have received much more 
entertainment,» We are forry, however, to find that his fitua- 
tion would not admit of fo extenfive a furvey: at the fame 
time, we congratulate him on being able to apply to himfelf 
this couplet, 


‘*¢ My limbs, though they are lame, I find 
Have put no fetters on my mind.” 7 


Our agreeable ambulator gives the following account of the 
fituation, antiquity, and names of Canterbury. 


* Canterbury lies in latitude 51 deg. 17 min. N. longitude 1 de- 
gree and 15 min. E. from Greenwich obfervatory. / 

‘ It is feated in a pleafant valley about a mile wide, between hills 
of moderate height and eafy afcent, with fine fprings.rifing from 
them ; befides which the river Stour runs through it, whofe ftreams 
by often dividing and meeting again, water it the more plentifully, 
and forming iflands of various fizes, in one of which the weftern 
part of our city ftands, make the air good and the foil rich. “Such 
a fituation could hardly want inhabitants, while thefe parts!’ had 
any inhabitants at all; nor was any fpot more likely to unite num- 
bers in forming a neighbourhood, or a city, than one fo well pre- 
pared by nature for defence and fituation. Rey 

‘ This perhaps is the moft authentic voucher in favour of their 
opinion, who make it a city almoft 900 years before the coming of 
our Saviour Chrift. 

‘ Tokens of this high antiquity are hardly to be found, unlefs 
Druids beads, and the antient brafs weapons called Celts, which 
have been dug up hereabouts may be looked on as fuch; but of 
Roman remains we have abundance. For befide gates of their 
building, to be taken notice of in the Walk, other of their remains 
are difcovered, by digging from time to time; as mofaic and other 
pavements, curious earthen ware and coins innumerable, fome 

refercved in collections, others_fold to the goldfmiths and braziers. 

‘ It is highly probable, that the Romans at their firft arrival in 
Britain, found Canterbury a place of confequence; they feém even 
to have formed a Latin name for it fiom the language of the in- 
habitants ; the Durovernum of Antoninus’s Itinerary, their Doro- 
bernia and other names of like found, being naturaily enough de- 
rived from the Britith Durwhern, fignifying the {wift ftream which 
runs by ‘and through it. 

¢ Cantuaria (a name perhaps of later date) and Canterbury may 
as eafily be derived from the Englifh Saxon Cantwarabyrig, the city 
of the men of Kent. 

‘ Thefe names, and that of Caer Kent, the city of Kent, are 
the earlieft we meet with; and if Caer or Cair fignified a walled 
town, when ours was diftinguifhed by that title, there is little 
room to doubt its being fo before the arrival of the Romans in our 


ifland.’ 
To the preceding quotation we fhall fubjoin his account of 


the cafile. 
¢ Though what we now call the caftle, has no appearance of 
Roman antiquity, yet that the Romans had a caitle here can nenny 
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be doubted, if we confider that four of their Caftra Riparenfia (as 
Mr. Somner cai's their feveral forts on our coaft) are within a few 
- hours march of our city. Dubris [Dover] according to Antoni- 
nus’s Itinerary, at fourteen of their miles sbout South Eaft, Por- 
tus Lemanos {[Lymhe, or rather Stutfal caftle] about South, at fix- 
teen. Portus Ritupis [ Richborough] about Eaft, at twelve, and 
Regulbium [ Reculver] about North, called nine of our miles. And 
three of their military ways met here, where the chief of them. 
(the Watling: ftreet) croffes the river Stour. 

‘ As this muft have been the moft convenient fituation for the 
refidence of the Comes Littoris Saxonici, the Counr of the Saxen 
fhore, whofe particular bafinefs it was to fix garrifons upon the 
fea coalt in places convenient, and who had the command of 2200 
foot and horfe for that purpofe, as Mr. Camden fays, reafon itfelf 
will tell us, an officer of fuch rank and confequence, at fuch a poft, 
would have a fortified quarter for himfelf and his command, while- 
the Romans kept thelr footing here; though it is not mentioned in 
the bittory of the Danifh invafions, between three and four hundred 
years after the Romans had left Britain. By that time their mili- 
tary difcipline might lave been forgot, and their caftles run ta 
ruin ; if ours here was: in no condition to refift thofe deftroyers, 
there could be no occafion to mention it, and in fuch ftenes of 
horror and military difcretion, it is no wonder if hiftory is imper/ 
fe&t, efpecially in thofe days of ignorance and barbarity. 

‘ The prefént building anpears to have been the keep or donjon 
of a fortrefs within which it ftood, and of which the bounds are 
ftill difcoverable, like that at the caftles of Dover, Rochefter, and 
the white tower at London, and as it is built in much the fame ftyle 
with them, may.be about the fame age. 

¢ Mr. Somner’s opinion is, that it was built before the Conqueft, 
becaufe Dooms-day beok mentions the Congueror’s having Cans 
terbury caftle by exchange, made with the archbifhop and abbot 
of St. Augultine’s; ‘tis plain therefore that Canterbury bad a caftle 
at his arrival, aud that he got pofleffion of it, but whether this 
tower was or was not itanding at the time of his exchange, does 
not appear from what that record fays, nor perhaps fhall we find 
any better grounds on which to determine its antiquity, than the 
comparifon between this and others which moft refemble it: in one 
circumftance (whether very particular I cannot fay) it agrees with 
thofe of Dover and: Rocheiter, in having a well from the top of 
the tower; this is feen from the weft fide, where the wail is rvin- 
ous.—That in the keep of Dover being in a dark corner was wailed 
up many years ago, to prevent accidents. That at Rochefter is 
alfo fiopped up at fome depth, and ours choaked pp with rabbih ; 
whether there ever was fuch a one at the white Tower of London 
perhaps-cannot be known, but in one of the corners of that, is q 
very capacious ciftern kept filled fromthe Tbames by the water- 
mill at Traitors-bridge” | 


As time will not permit us to attend our companion to the 
end of the Walk, we thall only obferve, that he deferibes a mul- 
tiplicity of objeAs, and that the volume may prove an ufeful 
guide to thofe who vifit Canterbury and its environs. 

Before we conclude this article, we beg leave to offer a few 
hiuts to the confideration of fuch as may hereafter. favour the 
public with any work of this kind. ‘Phe firft and principal ob- 
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je& of fuch a writer ought to be hiftorical information, and 
whatever may caft new light on the manners or cuftoms of an- 
cient times. While his attention is fixed chiefly on thefe great — 
ends, he may, if he pleafes, enliven his narrative with the re- 
cital of a legendary flory, provided that he mentions ‘it «as 
fuch ; but he is by no means to fubftirute opinion for fads, 
and confound reality with fable.. From the moment a perfoa 
refolves to write upon any fubje&t of antiquity, be is apt to 
confider every circumftance that relates to it as of greater im- 
portance than it appears in the eyes of others. . The contfe- 
quence of which prepoffeffion is, that he never fails to become 
impertineotly diffulive, without once refleQing, that though 
himfelf may take pleafure in his own minure details, they will. . 
undoubtedly offend the generality of difinterefted readérs. 
Above all; nothing is more intolerable, nor at prelent, we are 
forry to obferve, more common, than to_pefter us with a te- 
dious, barren catalogue of obfcure names,. which can have no 
other claim to our notice, than thar they are copied fron: fame . 
venerable mufty record, and that the perfons to whom they’ 
pertained have long fince been numbered with the dead. In 
fhort, the writer, whofe duty we are defcribing, ought to keep 
perpetually in his view the inftru¢tion or entertainment of hig 
readers: he oughe to feparate the rubbith from the more va- 
Juable materials he collects, and not oblige us to rake, if we 
may be permitted to uie the exprellion, through the literary 
duft of antiquity. 
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XVIII. A General Theory of the Polite Arts, delivered in fingle Articles, 
and digefied according to the Alphabetical Order. of teeir technical’ 
Terms. By Jown George Sulzer, Fellow of the Koyal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin. Vol. 1. A.—-I. gto, - Leipzig. German. (Con- 
tinued from page 68.) | 

| our firft exfra& from this excellent work, we mentioned the ‘ 
defign of its author, and gave a fpecimen of its execution, in | 

two mifcellaneous articles. We fthall now recommend the follow- 

ing reflexions, whofe importance, neceffity, and julthels, are (eif- 
evident, to the attention of writers aod readers, of artilts and of 
connoifleurs. | ¢ Stila 

* Thoughts ; generally (oeaking, every idea fufiiciently diftin® to 
be conveyed by figns. When {peaking with a particular reference to 
the belles lettres and’ polire arts, we mean by shoughis the ideas *hich 
the artift attempts’to raife by his“ performance, in contradiltinétion 
to the manner in which rhey are railed or expreiied. In works of 
art, thoughts are what nae of a performance when Itripped of 
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its embellifiments. Thus a poet's thoughts are what remains of hi¢ 
poein independently of the verfifieation, and of fome ideas merely 
ferving for its decoration and improvement. 

_§ Thouyhts, therefore, are the materials prepared and applied by 
art to its purpoie, The drefs in which they appear, or the form 
into which they are moulded by the artift, is merely accidental 
confequently they are the firft objet of attention in every work of. 
art; the /pirit, the foul of a performance, which, if its thoughts are 
indifferent, is but of little value, and may be compared ‘to a palace 
of ice raifed in the moft regular form of a habitable ftructure, but, 
from tbe nature of its materials, totally ufelefs. 

* In every genuine work of art, therefore, folid fenfe, and accord- 

ing to its nature, interefting thoughis, are the firft and moft effential 
requifite ; and Horace’s advice to authors, Scribendi.fons eff fapere, 
is, alike applicable to every art. Now, as thoughgs are the fruits of 
reafon, the principal and effential qualifications of an artift are 
good fenfe and difcernment ; fince, if deftitute of thefe, he could 
prefent us only with fpecious and unfubftantial forms ; pulchra fa- 
cies cerebrum non habens. 
_ © And this notion of art, every artift ought to keep inceffantly 
before his eyes, ii order by a ferious attention to the moft im- 
portant truths of philofophy, and an. accurate furvey of life and 
Manners, to gaina fufficient ftock of thoughts. He who is incapable 
of raifing interefting thoughts in his mind, has no materials on 
which to employ art. For whatever is unworthy our notice but 
for the embellihments of language beltowed on it by the author, 
can never deferve the labour of decoration. Who but an ideot 
pe be at the expence of getting a common or ufelefs veflel fet 
in gold. 

‘ In a true artift, ingenuity and a fine tafte muft be combined 
with judement and found fenfe ; but for thefe, he would be but a 
mere buffoon. It is only a grand and a folid manner of thinking, 
joined to the talents of tafte, that contlitutes the great artift. Were 
jt not for the great fenfe, and important thoughts which Homer, 
as a fpeétaror and judge of mankind, has accumulated and dif- 
played in his immortal lays, even he, with all his poetical fire, 
with all the harmony of his numbers, and all his finifhed pictures, 
would never have become the favourite poet of the aacients, 

‘ By the fame principles we mutt alfo judge of works of art, if 
we would not miftake {ports of wit and fancy for important works, 
A real connoiffeur will never fuffer him(eif to be dazzled by the 
mere effets of art. He firft ftrips her work of its drefs, in order 
to examine the naked thoughts, and judge of their truth and im- 

ortance; and if in this furvey he finds nothing great or intereft- 
in, he degrades the work to the clafs of amufing trifles. 

' Thus, to examine every thought independent of the ornaments 
of expreffion, ought to be our Eft maxim in judging of the pro- 
ductions of art. Without attending to this, an artift can never 
form an adequate judgment of any work: he is dazzled by mere 
decotations; and, like Ixion, fancies he is embracing Juno, when 
it is only a phantom. By an external {plendor, even great artifts 
are fometimes feduced to over-rate the real value of a thought. Has 
not even Virgil himfelf, by the f{plendor of expreffion, been pre- 
cluded from perceiving the falfehood of the thought in the Sybil’s 
caution to Aineas on his venturing on a journey to the infernal 


regions, 
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Tros Anchifiades, facilis defcenfus Averni, 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis: © ~ 
Sed revocare.gradum fuperafque evadere ad auras, — 
Hoc opus, hic labor eft. _ 


‘ The whole thought, as here applied, is erroneous. By the facilis 
defcenfus Averni, &c. death is. meant but Eneas wants to gay 
alive; ard then both the defcent and the afcent are equally eafy 
‘or difficult. It is only after having ftripped a performance.of its 
drefs, that we can fairly judge of the merit of the thoughts. ’ 

‘ While, therefore, you are contemplating an hiftorical picture, 
try to forget that it-is a picture: forget the painter whofe magic. 
art has by lights and fhades created bodies where there are nones 
Fancy to yourfelf that you are actually looking at men, and-then 
attend to their aétions. Obferve whether they are interefting ; 
whether the perfons expre(S thoughts and fentiments in théir faces, 
attitudes, and motions ; whether you may underftand the language 
of their airs and geftures, and whether they te!l you fomething re- 
markable. If you find it not worth your while to attend to the 
perfons thus realifed by your fancy, the painter has thonght 
to little purpofe. ea el Le 

¢ Whilft liftening to a mufical performance, try to forget that 
you are hearing founds of an inanimate inftrument, . produced 
only by great and habitual dexterity of lips or fingers. Fancy to 
yourfelf that you hear a man {peaking fome unknown language, 
and obferve whether his founds exprefs fome fentiments; whe- 
ther they denote tranquility or difturbance of mind, soft or vio- 
lent, joyful or grievous affections; whether they exprefs any cha- 
raéter of the f{peaker ; and whether the dialeét be noble or mean. 
If you cannot difcover any of thefe requiniet, then pity the vir- 
tuofo for having left fo much ingenuity deftitute of thought. 

* In the fame manner we moft aifo judge of poems, elpecially of 
the lyric kind. That ode is valuable, which, when deprived of 
its poetical drefs, ftill affords pleafing thoughts or images to the 
mind. Its real merit may beft be difcovePed by tranf{p g it into 
fimple profe, and depriving it of its poetical colouring. If no. 
thing remains that a man of fenfe and reflexion would: approve, 
the ode with the moft charming harmony and the moft fplendid 
colouring, is but a fine drefs hung round a man of ftraw....How 
greatly then are thofe miftaken, who confider an exuberant fancy 
and a delicate ear as fufficient qualifications. for a lyric, poet! 

‘It is only after having examined the thoughts of a performance in 
their unadorned ftate, that we can pronounce whether the attire 
in which they have been drefled by art, fits and becomes them 
well or ill. A thought whofe value and merit cannot be eltimated 
but from its drefs, is, in effect, as futile and infignificant as a 


yan who affects to difplay his merit by external pomp.’ ; 
| To be continued, '] 
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19. Schriften der Leiptiger Ockonomifehen Societet: or, Memoirs of 
the Occonomical Society at Leipzig. Volo I, (with cuts.) 8vo, 
Drefden. (German.) 


apis fociety, which has been inftituted under the patronage of 
the elector of Saxony, intends to publith not only fuch 
experiments as have béen actually made, but ‘thole d!fo that have 
mifcarried, by way of caution to théw readers. The firft vo. 
lame confifts of eleven memoirs on various fubjects,-and feeéms to 
promife very contiderable improvements in the feveral branches of 
etconomy. ) | 
40. Kleine Nathrithten, Vermifehte Sackhen. An das Lief-und Efthtendifche 
Publikum. Short Advices, and Mifcellanies, addreffed to the Public 
in Livonia, and Elthonia. 8ve. Riga. (German.) 


A collection of a variety of propofals, fchemes, &c. of very dif- 
ferent kinds and merit : moft of them confined. to the provinces of 
Livonia and Efthonia, and many rendered difficult or impracticable 
by the prefent circumftances and fituation of thofe countries. 


ar. Briefe der Frau Louife Adelgunde Victorie Gottiched. gebohrne 
Kultmeus. Epifiolary Correfpondence of Mrs. L. A. V. Goutiched, 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. Drefden. (German). , ; 
The author of this correfpondence ought always toibe remem- 
bered with gratitude by the people of Germany ; fince the has, with 
rofeffor Gottfched, her hufband, for many years laboured with affi- 
duity and faccefs to improve the tafte and language of that country. 
The prefent collection of ber letters was publifhed by one of her 
friends, Madam de Rankel; they were written in the interval be- 
tween 1730 and 1762, and Contain evident proofs of her baving faith- 
folly acquitted herfelf of the feveral duties,of a daughter, a wife, a 
friend, a philofopher, and a Chriftian. 


a2. Alunjas, Epos Focofam. In Latinum wertit Benediét. Chrift. 
Avenarius. 8vo. Brun{wige. 

The German original of this poem was written by Mr. Zachariz, 
and has been. defervedly applauded. This Latin verfion by Mr. 
Avenarius appears to be faithful and elegant, and is accom- 

nied Sy the tranflation of fome excellent fables, originally com- 
pofed by Meff. Gellert, Leffing, Lichtwelir, and Hagedorn. 


23+ Briefe iiber das Moench{-wefen, von einem Catholifchen Pfarrer an 
einen Freund. Letters on Monachifm, written by a Roman Catholic- 


Prieft to his Friend. 8v0. (German.) 


From the very intimate and minute acquaintance with the ftate 
of the Cathclic convents, fchools, churches and liturgy, difcern- 
ible in thefe Letters, they appear to have been actually written by 
a refpectable member of that community, Théy are replete with 
good fenfe, and excellent remarks, : 


24. Die befle Anwendung der Abenflunden des Nr a ci Lebens. 
Neue vermehrte Auflage. The beft Ufe of the Evening Hours of 
Human Life. $vo, Leipzig. (German.) 
Containing, 1. A Review of paft Life. 2. Meditations on the 

great Guilt of a Life fpent in criminal Paurfuits. 3. Qn the Pof- 


fibility of refcuing a Sinner from Perdition, 4, On the Happy 
Im- 
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Improvement made by Converfion. 5. On the Refemblaiice of the ' 
Death of the Faithful fo that of Chrift. 6. Prafpetts into Eternity, 

The author of thefe Meditations appears. to have beeh ac- 
tuated bya commendable zéal for the propagation ‘of prattical 
Chriftianity. But his diétion is fometimes too florid to fuit either 
- folemn importance of his fubjects, or the taiteand gravity of » 
old age. ae ee Rast ® GBT ig ; 
25. Fables & Contes de M. Gellert. Prémicre Partie. gv. Francfurt 

| fur le Mein. 


A weak attempt at a poetical veérfion of excellent origin | ‘that 
falls below mediocrity, and indeed below the notice of Sicictin: 


26. Der Leitungen des Hoechflen nach feinem Rath auf den Reifen darch 
Europa, Afia, and Africa, Erfer Theil. dus eigener. Erfahrumg bea 
Sthrieben, und auf vieles Verbangen dem Druck iibergeben von :M. 
Stephanus Schultz, @c. or, Providential Directions. on Travels 

_ through Earope, Afia, aud Africa, Part 1. drawa up from his owa 
Experience, and at the Defire of maay publifbed by Stephen Schultz, 
M. A. 8vo. Halle. (German.) wig ioe 


This reverend traveller, fent out as a miffionary for convertin 3 
Jews to Chriftianity, has roamed over a very confiderable part oe 
the world for twenty years. After his returt he was by man 
earneft entreaties prevailed: upon to publifh an account of h 
obfervations, and adventures; and accordingly he has, in this 
firft volume, which has been fucceeded by three or four more, 
prefented his readers with a very minute detail of his earlieft life, 
and the relation of his travels through Courland, Samogitia, 
Pruffia, Germany, Swifferland, Danthar€, Sweden, and Ruffia. 
During his progrefs through fo many countries, and for fo fong 
a period, his obfervations appear to have been fcanty, and his la- 
bours, as to the main purpofe of his miffion, gesierally fruitiefs. 


27. L Homme jufle a la Cour, on ene du C. de R. 2 Parties. 12710. 
aris. 


A French tranflation of an antiquated German novel. 


28. Die tugendhafte und redliche Frau am Hofe, in der Géefchichte der 
Henrietta von Rivera; or, the virtuous and honeft Woman at Court, 
inftanced in the Hiftory of H. de Rivera. 2 vols. 8vo.  Francfure 
and Leipzig. .(German.) | | 
An indifferent imitation of an original, which itfelf rifes not 

above niediocrity. : 


29. D. Daniel Heinr. Arnoldt's Kurzgefafte Kirchengefchichte des 
Koenigreichs Preuffen; or, Arnoldt’s Abjiradt of the Ecclefaftical - 
Hiflory of the Kingdom of Proffia, 8vo. Koenigtherg. (German,) 
A complete, well-digefted, and well-written work The account 

of the manners of the ancient Pruffians, and their religion, in par- 

ticular, is exceedingly curious. 


30. Briefe eines Bayern an feinen Freund iiberdie Macht der Kirche und 
des Pabftes; or, Leiters of a Bavarian to a Friend, on the Potver of 
the Church and the Pope. 8vo. (German.)  e 


This Bavarian Catholic maintains feveral pofitions, which In 


former ages would have been thought bold, dangerous, and he- 
3 retical 
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retical, but are now thought fo no more: for inftance, that the 
pope is only the primate of the Fabplic church: a narrow com- 
pafs, to which it is indeed probable the holy father will ere long 
be reduced by his refractory fons, who are, at length, come of 
age. , 
a a ___) 
“MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
ee a ee ee ae a | 
31. Confiderations on the Mea/fures carrying on with RefpeG to the 
Britifh Cclonies in North America. 8wo. 1s. 64. Baldwin. 
HEN an author writes with tempér and candid reafoning 
on a fabjeét generally fo warmly agitated as our prefent 
difpute with America, he is entitled to particular attention; and 
fuch, we ingenuoufly acknowledge, 1s the chara&er of thefe 
Confiderations. As it would be tedious to mention the various 
arguments which are here either refuted or enforced, we thall 
only obferve, that theiimportant controverfy in queftion is argued 
in the cleareft and moft impartial manner ; that no circumftance 
is 6ntitted which ougtit to affect the determination of this grand 
political fubje&&; and that the produétion highly merits the pe- 
rofal of every member of the Britifh legiflature. 


32. Vox Populi, or Old England’s Glory er Déftru@ion, in 1774. 
8vo. 1s. Parker. 

Thefe hints confift of twenty in’ number, each of which is 
accompanied with acomment, That our readers may ‘be en- 
abled to form a judgment of their importance, we fhall fpecify 
afew of them. The firft is, ‘ A very extraordinary earneftne(s 
to be chofen, is no good fign in acandidate. 2. Letters of re- 
commendation fhould by no means have an effe& upon eleétions., 
3. Non-attendance in former parliaments fhould always be a 
bar againft the choice of men who have been guilty of fuch 
fhameful and fcandalous behaviour.? To this choice colleRion 
of hints, is added nearly the fame number of political rules, 
addrefied to his majefty, and diftinguifhed by the fame /agaciry 


as the former. . 
Dp t-V¥ 2°. deta. 


33+ The Popular Concern in the Choice of Reprefentatives. A 
Sermon delivered at the Meeting-Houfe near the Maze-Pond, 
Southwark ; and likewife in the Evening at Monkwel-Street- 
Lefure, cu the Lord’s-Day, Ottober 9, 1774. By Benjamin 
Wallin, 4.M. 8vo. 64. Buckland, 


The text is this paffage in the firft chapter of Ifaiah: ‘I will 
reftore thy judges as at the firft,” &c.. In difcourfing on this 
fubjeé&t the author fhews us, that civil magiftrates and counfel. 
Jors are eflential to the exiftence of a people; that in the be- 
ginning of a ftate her great men are, for the moft part, wife 
and good ; that the counfellors of a nation may in time be cor- 
rupt, and prove unjuft and cruel ; that the opportunity of the 
wicked to afcend into power, muft be owing to the degeneracy 


of the populace ; that while evil counfellors have the’ fway,. a 
7 fin- 
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finfyl nation or city cannot recover its. purity, a character 
that a reftoration of difcreet, faithful itd ag eptiui WZ 
alone from the moft high; and that this bleffiag is not to ube 
expected, till, by fome means, a national repentance and re- 
formation’are procured. _ In the conclufion he briefly points one 
the duty of a people, who have, or think chey have, caufe to 
complain of any meafures taken by their fenators.—A pious, 
well-intended difcourfe. ., Nad ststh +> 
34. 4 Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society for thé Pro- 

pagation of the Gofpel in Foreign’ Parts, at ther Anniverfary 
| Meeting in the ne ~~ © ane eps ow Friday, 
Feb. 19,1773 by the Right Rev. Jonathan Shipley, Boop, 
St. dso bio Iss Whifkon. | me? ; . 
“This difcourfe was publifhed’in 14735 but our review of “ic 
was at that time accidentally omitted. ~At prefént a long ac- 
count of it. may be thought fuperfuous : we fhall therefore only, 
exprefs our concurrence with the approbation of the public, by 
obferving, that it contains many excellene refle&tions on the 
civil wide religious ftate of our American, coloni¢s, ¢aleula ed 
to promote unanimity and concord between them and the mothe 
country. . 4 vf 1% 
. The Scripture DoGrine of the Trinity juftified: In a Difcour 
paghticks': As the Cathedral pe of Si. pee ve 
2, 1774, at the Le@ure founded by the late note Lady Moyer ; 
avith occafional Remarks on the Preacher's firft Sermon in Effex, 
houfe, Effex-ftreet, April 17, 1774. - No Publither’s Name, 


St. Paul in his Epiftle to Timothy obferves,. ** that the fer- 
vant of the Lord muft. be gente unto all men, in mecknef in- 


ftrudting thofe, that oppe/e themfelves.” How well the author — 


of this difcourfe fupports this amiable character, our readers will 
be enabled to. judge by the Nit tay | pit s in his Dilcourfe. 
‘ The confcientious preacher in Eifex-Street has undertaken 
to lead the band [of Anti-trinitarians] whofe publicly declared 
{fcheme is, to’ break down all the fentes of orthodox ‘and -ca- 
tholic communion. — , | Hoi goa ,to “agi 
‘ Trampling upon the religion, which‘he has’ oncé folemnly 
fworn to defend, he has thought proper to fet up a ‘brazen fers 
nt of his own.— © i tsoQ ve’ 
« Endeavouring to draw the good people from their nationat 
church, the proper place of worfhip, to hear his vain’ babbling 
in an anconfecrated auction-room? no improper” place, I own, 
for fuch bufinefs.’ Some one will be apt ro think, that the con. 
fcientious refignation of his living was nothing moré than’a con- 
certed plan, in this age of fpiritual Quixotifm, to make fale of 
the word of God, ‘that would turn to better account ; ‘fo that; a8 
he concludes his fermon, he might make his boaft (like Leo X.) 
in Jejus Obrift — 1 Ap shes smb alaaarte inns 
* No, fays he, we thall in vaimfearch the New Teftament 


for fundamental points of faith. 1 But where elfe mult we fearch 
for 


sty. 
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‘for them? in bis wares and trumpery? Alas! his ftock is fo 
‘fmall, that in his whole badget he has but one Tot to offer you, 
but one fandamental point, neceffary indeed for every Chriltian 
to believe, viz. that Jefus is the Chrift.— ~ id og 

A fhort note is the only thing throughout the whole, that 
bears the face of an argument, the ret being only a whip-fy1- 
‘Yabub of love and charity, to make his poifon go down the 


{moother.— : 
‘ Here I fhall leave the preacher —wifhing that the reft of 


our medern gofpel-mongers, or gofpel-menders, without fuff- 

-cient leatning and proper authority, whetherin @ tavern, or out 

of a tavern, divines, phyficians, or lawyers, would take the 

apoftles advice, ‘* Study to be qoiet, and mind thejr-own bufinefs.” 
Note. ‘ I intended, by way.of Appendix.to this Diflcourfe, 
to have run aver the preacher’s Apology : and). to every objec- 
tion he hath.made to the catholic faith, to have pointed out, by 
way of reference only, fach complete anfwers as haye- been al- 
ready given to the faid objections; but being very bufy at pre- 
fent.upon a work of another kind, mutt defer it to fome other op- 
tunity ; unlefs hé fhould fink, as I fuppofe he will foon, like 
are meteors of this kind, Pg A oR, th and contempt.’ 
. The learned preacher of Lady Moyer’s Leéture had no occa- 
fion to. inform us, that he was wery éufy pon another work, 
when he compofed this difcourfe: it is, in every fenfe of the 

word, a Safy compofition, , 

36. Virtue in bumble Life, containing RefleZions on the reciprocal 
Duties of the Wealthy and Indigent, the Mafter and the Servant : 
Thoughts on the various Situation, Paffions, Prejudices, and 
Virtuts of Mankind, drawn from real Chara@ers: Fables ap- 
plicable to the Subjedts: Anecdotes of the Living and the Dead, 
the Refult of long Experience and Obfervation. In a Dialogus 
beteween a Father and bis Daughter in rural Scenes. A Manual 

Of Dewotion, comprebending Extra@s from eminent Poets. By 

onas Hanway, 2/7. In Two Vols. Svo. 125, in boards. Dodfley. 


The firft volume confifis of Twenty Dialogues, On the De- 
fign of, Religion, On Prayer, On Keeping the Sabbath, On 
the Celebration of the Lord’s Supper, On a Country Life, On 
Superftition, On the Methodifts, On Death and Immortality, 
On the Death of feveral Perfons of different Chara&ters, On the 
various, Duties of Servants, On the Diflipation and Amufements 
of the Town, and.an infinite Variety of other important Sub- 
jects, The Second Volume confifts of Fourteen Dialogues on 
fimilar topics ; with a Manual of Devotion, containing Prayers 
on feveral Occafions, Hymns, and Extraéts from the Scriptures. 

The whole forms a fyftem of morality and religion, 
adapted to the capacities of ea readers. If any one 
fhould objeét to the fize of thefe volumes, the author replies, 
“that he intended this book to be as a library to thofe, who pof- 
fefs but few other books,’ In thefe dialogues, there is that yn- 
affected fimplicity, that fober piety, that candour and philan- 
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thropy, which diftinguih, moft. of. the former probing of 


this benevolent writer. 4 
caja, oe ge Reet 4 
37+ England’s Tears: a Poem ibed te Britann 

aubich is added; Advice .to ibe y Nat 0 f crete i the 

approaching General ElgZiqn, 4t0. Ls, & 

We meet here with nearly the fame ‘Yenthean” tefpea: 
ing the critical fituation of civil and religious li liberty in this 
ifland, and the patriotifm neceflary to. be exerted ps the ge-’ 
neral election, as have already been. urged the paeess Ps 
Proteftant Diffenters, mirntioned in our, aa Review *. 
fach zealous endeavours, hath in profe hy ele. to role 
voters in thefe kingdoms to a lente and dif pues S of their duty, | 
may we not hope, that the ‘¢. Tags”. aU foon be wiped from 
«« England’s” eyes, and that thofe pia ave. fo lon foréboded 
her impendiag deftrution, will yet. - ait inn nt pt Hele, 
join in the chorus : | 

** Rule Britannia,” &c. Riss’ 4 wee) 


DRAMAT LCS. ae Be a: 
48.4 new Mufical Interlude,’ called: the  EleBion, as ie i ies 
formed at the T beatre Royal in Drary-Lane,; 8v0.6¢. Griffins *! 

As this is acknowledged to be, a hafty production, aad. is 
founded on a fubject of a temporary natare, it may be entitled 
to particular indalgence. If 1¢ cannot afford much entertains. 
ment, the author has at leaf reprefented: ie ees of aa 
Englith voter in a favourable light. : 


; MES CELLANEOU'S. 

39. An Anfwmer to the Queries, contained ix a, Letter to, Dr. Sheb- 
beare, Printed ith: Public Ledger, Augutt 10. Topes ber with 
Anitnadverfions on Two, Speeches in Defence of the Printers of a 
Paper, fa Sg a South Briton. By. J. Shebbeare, M. D. 
Sve. 25. Hooper. 

This pamphlet is founded ppon a fubje& of a private and 
perfonal nature, but being « writren with that warmth and yiva- 
city for which the author is diniegaithed, we may ventire to 
afiirm, that it will be read with pleafure by thofe who are wholly 
uninterefted in the difpute. Dr. Shebbeare, repels the accufa- 
tions of his antagonifts with argument, pleafantry, and keén 
farcafm. He declares that he will never.-more pay any regard 
to what is written againft him ; but will profecute thofe’ who 
are concerned in illegally traducing his character ‘before® the 
public, in the courts of jadicature. 


40, 4 Letter to, Dr. William Hunter, Phyfician Extraordinary to 
the Queen, occafgoned by the Death of the late Lady Holland. By 
William Rowley, M.D. 8vo. 64. Newbery. 

- The author expoftulates with Dr, Hunter, in a fevere, but 
we cannot fay indecent manner, for preening. 3 his being em- 
ployed in the cafe. of the late lady Holland. 
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320 MowTHty CaTrarocue. | 
4. The Prefent Trith: A Difplay of the Seceffion-Tefimony; in 
the three Periods of the Rife, Staie, add Maintenance of that 
Teftimorny. _In Two Vols. Sus. 105. unbound. Dilly. 
"The General Affembly‘of ‘the Church ‘of Scotland, in May 
1731, had an overture. before them, ‘ concerning the method 
of planting vacatit churches ;’ a kind of fupplement to the law 
of patronage ; being propofed as 4 rule for the fettlement ‘of 
congregations, where patrons fhould neglect, or be pleafed to 
wave the éxercife of their right. Actording to this overtufe, 
minifters were not to be chofen by congregations ; but were to 
be impofed upon them by the majority in’ a tonjun@ meeting of 
heritors and elders; and all heritors were to be admitted’ as 
Voters in that meeting, under the fimple qualification of being 
Proteftants. This overture the Affembly tranfmitted to the fe- 
veral prefbyteries, that they might retura “their opinion te’ the 
next Aftembly, whether it fhould “be'a ftanding aét;' and they 
enjoined the prefbyteries to obferve. it in the mean time.* ‘At 
the next Affembly in“ May 1732, feveral remonftrances were 
made againft the aforefaid overture. “ But the Affembly refufed 
eo‘hetr thefe reprefeiftations, ‘and. turned. the overture, into..a 
ftanding a; refuling to reftriét. the vote of heritors ta fuch as 
had a refidence within the parifh, or to fuch as were’ of. the 
¢ommunion of the charch of Scotland ;\refufing alfo. to' take 
any notice, in their records, firt of a difent from this act, and 
then of a protef againit it, by feveral minifters and elders; mem- 
bers of the affembly. LNT thy HOH 
Thefe proceedings. occafioned..a .feceflion af thofe minifters, 
who, among other complaints, alleged, that the prevailing 
party in the eftablifhed church were breaking down their beau- 
tiful prefbyterian conftitution; that they were purfuing fuch 
meafures, as did actually corrupt, of had the. moft dire& ten- 
dency to corrupt the doétrine contained in their excellent ton- 
feffion of faith; that finful and unwarrantable terms of  mi- 
nifterial communion were impofed, &c. 
The volumes now before us contain a collection of reprefens 
tations, teftimonies, acts, declarations, &c. publifhed by the 
Seceders upon that occafion. : 


42. Letters containing, a Plan of Education for Rural Academics, 
| Sve, 2s. fewed. Moarray. | 
In thefe letters the author delivers his thoughts. concerning a 
proper plan of education for young gentlemen, from. the {e- 
venth to the feventeenth or eighteenth year of their age; con- 
cerning female education, and parochial {chools.—He is an ad- 
vocate for rural academies ; becaufe he thinks, ‘ that whatever 
is effential to the character of a good man and a good citizen, 
may be taeght in the coantry, without expofing the youth to 
maoifold dangers, infeparable from a city education.’ ~ ~~ 
There is good fenfe, but nothing remarkably ftriking in ‘this 
work, It feems to-be the production of fome ingenious writer 
in Scotland ; and fome parts of it are more particularly ¢alcu- 
lated for that country, than‘for England.) ~~ 
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